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ON BOARD THE ORIENT. 


Berore the overland route had become the rapid and 
easy journey which it now is, or steam had threat- 
ened to supersede canvas in our navy and mercantile 
marine, the departure of a first-rate Indiaman for her 
destination was looked on as a more important event 
than it now is. The Orient, a fine frigate-built ship 
of twelve hundred tons, presented an interesting and 
animated scene as she lay at Spithead one bright 
July evening, with her fore-top-sail loose and blue- 
peter flying, to indicate her intention of starting 
for Calcutta at daybreak the following morning. 
The crowd of boats clustered round her was every 
minute inereased by some fresh arrival from shore, 
bringing passengers with their luggage, and friends 
come to see the last of them; unwelcome creditors 
bringing bills which had been left, accidentally of 
course, unpaid; the captain’s steward surrounded by 
fresh provisions of all sorts; outfitters’ clerks with 
cases tinned over to preserve their precious contents; 
shipping agents and custom-house officers. Enthroned 
on a pile of vegetables, in a battered wherry, sat the 
bumboat woman, with piles of soft tack and a basket 
of eggs—by courtesy, styled fresh—before her; in the 


_ stern sheets, a miscellaneous collection of slop-cloth- 


ing, flannel shirts, duck trousers, sou’-westers, and red 
night-caps. Her petticoats are of the briefest, her 
voice of the loudest, and her dress of the loosest 
description; but it is not merely with the object of 
allowing her redundant charms ‘to sink or swell as 
nature pleases,’ that her zone is thus ungirt; quietly 
ensconced beneath that ample drapery repose sundry 
flat jars, filled with interdicted liquors, which procure 
for her more custom than all the rest of her wares 
put together. 

On board was even greater bustle; the deck was 
strewed with boxes and bales of uncouth cut and 
strange appearance, which needed not a glance at 
their direction to shew that they had made them- 
selves up for a long voyage. The mates, with moist 
brows and disordered dresses, rushed wildly about, 
giving unintelligible directions. The passengers, 
between grief at leaving home and friends, and the 
confusion which reigned around them, looked and felt 
most thoroughly miserable; the ladies went down 
the ladder wrong side foremost, as if they were going 
down an ordinary staircase, caught their dresses on 
projections, and got off, some with considerable 
damage, some with loss of temper only. ‘The gentle- 
men were perpetually entering wrong cabins by 
mistake, forgetting to take off their hats or stoop, 
and consequently bonneting themselves against the 


upper-deck beams, and barking their shins against 
boxes lying about everywhere until there was time 
to lower them down into the hold. This went on for 
some time until the evening-gun from the flag-ship 
boomed across the still water, announcing that it was 
nine o'clock, and the ship’s bell rang, warning 
strangers that shore-boats were about to leave, and 
that it was time for them to do so. It was the signal 
for many a bitter parting, and a stream of sad faces 
poured down the accommodation ladder. Emotion 
long pent up burst forth with redoubled vehemence, 
and the heart which had hitherto borne itself bravely, 
that a sight of its grief might not increase the pang 
of separation, now utterly gave way when the 
necessity for self-control had ceased. There was 
little demonstration of noisy grief, and few words 
were spoken ; but hats and handkerchiefs were waved 
even long after waning twilight and blinding tears 
had rendered invisible the spot which for the pre- 
sent engrossed all their thoughts. 

How differently people take things in this world. 
Whilst the mother, whose children have just left her, 
sits sobbing convulsively in the darkest corner; and 
the young cadet, in all the desolate agony of finding 
himself for the first time alone amidst strangers, lies 
stretched on his cot, afraid to approach the light, lest 
his red eyes might discredit his newly assumed man- 
liness; Mrs General Hopper sits in the stern cabin, 
contemplating its comfortable arrangements with 
serene satisfaction. For her, the voyage had no terrors, 
the sea no sickness; thrice had she crossed theAtlantic, 
the last time only a few months before, taking home 
Nos. 7 and 8 for their education; and now she was 
returning to her husband, accompanied by her two 
eldest daughters, whom she had fitted for the oriental 
market by a two years’ residence at Miss Backboard’s 
finishing academy, Polyglot Place, Bayswater. It 
would be unjust to say that this modern Mrs Teachem 
had not given them every advantage, for if they had 
not been taught all that was contained in her pros- 
pectus, had they not opportunities of acquiring many 
things not included therein? Did not Signor Fiorituri, 
the handsome singing-master, besides his own legiti- 
mate line of instruction, give lessons in the art of 
flirtation, with practical illustrations? Did they not 
learn from Mademoiselle d’Equivoque, the French 
governess, the art of telling a fib with becoming self- 
possession? Could economy be better taught than 
by keeping back their pocket-money for fines, or 
patience and self-denial more forcibly inculcated than 
by that want of punctuality which kept them waiting 
for everything, meals included? 

It is to be regretted that Miss Emily Hopper did 
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not avail herself of these advantages as she might 
have done; that she even went the length of telling 
Signor Fiorituri there was no use for saying ‘ caris- 
sima mia’ so often: and that she could never reject 
a stupid partner by the pardonable fiction of a 
pre-engagement, without betraying herself by a 
tell-tale blush. Her elder sister, Julia, however, 
dutifully wishing to reap the full advantage of 
those opportunities for which her anxious parents 

id so dear, applied her undivided attention to 
earning these and many similar accomplishments, 
and profited by them to an extent equally credit- 
able to herself and her instructors. She was a) 
sparkling brunette, with marked features and large | 
flashing eyes, which she knew when to use, and when | 
to conceal beneath their long dark lashes. But well 
as her eyes were managed, she could not restrain ay 
look which seemed to claim as a right that admiration | 
which men are always ready to bestow on any pretty | 
girl who understands the art of captivating them. 
A small slight figure and profusion of chestnut hair, 
curling naturally, gave her younger sister so childish 


was occupied by Mr Potter, a civilian of high stand- 
ing in the service, and a most eligible party for either 
of the girls. To be sure, he was more than double 
their age, and looked even older, and had a dictatorial 
manner, and not very amiable temper; but he would 
soon be a judge on five thousand a year, and his wife 
the ‘burra beebee,’ or great lady, of the station. Even 
if this failed, there could be little doubt that girls of 
their appearance and accomplishments, would, under 
proper management, make a brilliant match, particu- 
larly as a confidential friend had given her the latest 
quotations in the Indian matrimonial market—‘ spin- 
sters scarce, and in great demand; holders firm in 
consequence; a few inferior lots recently changed 
names at a high figure.’ 

The sun rose brightly next morning, and soon 
afterwards the slumbers of those passengers who had 
been lucky enough to get any, were rudely broken by 
the band of The Orient—namely, two fiddles and a 
fife—striking up The Girl I left behind me, and the 
men stamping round the capstan in time to the 
melody, whilst weighing anchor. Such as were 
rash enough to venture on deck found themselves 


an appearance, that you could hardly believe she had | in everybody’s way and their own. Now a rope’s 
passed seventeen, whilst her naturally retiring dis- end came tumbling down from the tops, with what 
position, together with the kind of languor which is | sailors call ‘Scarborough warning,’ that is, let go 
often found in persons who have spent the first years | first, and with a cry of ‘Stand from under’ after- 
of their life in a tropical country, made casual | wards; then a string of sailors running aft, nearly 
acquaintances think her either stupid or reserved, upset them; or the bight of a yuiet-looking rope 
neither of which, to do her justice, Miss Emily was. | started up into sudden activity, apparently only for 
Mrs Hopper was ‘fat and forty,’ not fair—on the | the purpose of barking people’s shins, or tripping 
contrary, dark enough to justify the suspicion that | them up altogether. They got hustled and jostled 
there must have been a dash of the tar-brush in her | on all sides, and were heartily glad when all sails 
composition; though the lady herself attributed her | being set to a nicety, the watch was called, and the 
dusky complexion to an inordinate affection for coffee _ rest dived below. 
—a fact which, unless communicated by a person of , Ropes being coiled down, decks swept, and every- 
her unimpeachable veracity, could never be suspected thing reduced to order, we have time to look about 
by her friends, as she, with praiseworthy self-denial, us at the ship and her contents. The Orient is 
consumed but a small quantity of that beverage in | slipping down Channel with a northerly wind and 
proportion to her daily quota of more invigorating smooth water. The breeze is light, and the motion 
fluids. From living altogether among officers, she so easy that, but for the receding outline of the 
had adopted a style of phraseology generally confined | Isle of Wight, it would be difficult to believe she 
exclusively to the other sex; spoke of gentlemen , was making any progress. Her commander, Cap- 
by their surnames only, and coupled those of ladies | tain Hawes, was a thorough sailor and cheerful 
with their husbands’ regiments or situation—as Mrs | companion: his choleric temper, if easily aroused, 
Black of the 20th, Mrs White of the artillery, and | was easily appeased, and a bright smile disclosing 
Mrs Brown of the civil service. She had all sub- | good set of teeth and merry eye, made you 
jects connected with general orders, pay-regulations, forget the ugliness of his other features. Incipient 
articles of war, and military topics in general, at her , baldness made his forehead, which was broad 
finger-ends, and from hearing her husband questions and white, look higher than nature intended; but 
out of Sinnott’s Catechism, had acquired a very fair with this exception, all the visible portion of his 
knowledge of drill and field tactics. | skin was dyed a reddish brown from constant expo- 
When, at eighteen, she married Captain Hopper, sure. His usual costume was a kind of uniform; 
she was a little taller, and a great deal younger than | blue cloth, with anchor buttons, surmounted by a cap 
that dapper little officer; but now that years and with gold-lace band; but when bad weather was 
Allsopp had expanded her maturer charms, she was | expected, he used to ship in lieu thereof an old white 
as big as the general and his aid-de-camp put hat, very bad in the brim, and shiny at the edges, which 
together, the latter being no other than their eldest went by the name of Zhe Orient barometer. It was 
son. Like ninety-nine married ladies out of every often the passengers’ first intimation of an impending 
hundred, she wore—metaphorically, I mean, of course | gale, and seldom did its predictions fail to be verified. 
—certain unmentionable articles of apparel, which, | Duty being over for the present, he is bestowing 
as being a man’s birthright, are often used as_ all his attention on his passengers, particularly the 
symbols of his authority ; but whereas most women | ladies, who, as the breakfast-hour approaches, begin to 
have tact enough to conceal from the eyes of the | congregate on the poop. THe hears the same remarks, 


world the fact of their possessing the aforesaid | 
garments, Mrs Hopper did not, but asserted her 
authority in an open manner on all occasions. 
The consequence was, gossips used to say she com- 
manded the division, that the aid-de-camp was 
second in command, and the old general came next. 
She was now returning to her husband, after a 
brief absence, and except for the five youngsters left 
behind at school, she had not a care in the world. 
She had two of the best cabins in the best ship of the 


season, which would probably arrive at Calcutta at 
the pleasantest time of year; and the adjoining cabin 


listens to the same complaints, and replies to the 
same queries, which have been addressed to him 
during every voyage for the last twenty years, with 
as much apparent interest as if they were quite new. 
He does not introduce them to each other, because he 
knows that the enforced proximity of life at sea will 
soon develop all that is congenial and antagonistic in 
their natures, and every one will then be best able to 
select his own acquaintances. 

Mrs Hopper was in great feather, nothing daunted 
by finding that Mr Potter looked older and more 
unpromising than she had expected by daylight; 
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having, as a set off, discovered that there was a 
second unmarried civilian on board, a Mr Holford, 
considerably the other’s junior, whom she might play 
off against him; and if the senior’s heart proved 
impregnable, the feigned attack might easily and 
profitably be converted into a real one. Charles 
Holford, late assistant-magistrate of Dalpooree, was 
a tall, slight, quietly dressed man, considerably on 
the wrong side of thirty, with that look of delicacy, 
more apparent than real, which is often seen in per- 
sons who have lived any time in a hot climate. 
Unassuming and agreeable, he was generally well 
received in society ; and having a cheerful tempera- 
ment, and the art of adapting himself to what- 
ever position he was placed in, he would have been 
as happy as falls to the lot of most men, but that he 
was cursed with an indecision of character which 
kept him in a perpetual worry. 

The rest of the passengers consisted of officers 
returning from furlough, most of them exhibiting the 
conscious awkward manner and sedulous attention 
to their wives which marks the newly married man. 
An experienced eye can detect them at once in the 
same way it would scrutinise a gang working in 
chains on the roads, by the uneasiness with which 
the new-comers wear their fetters. There were also 
a missionary and his wife, two indigo-planters, half- 
a-dozen cadets—raw noisy lads fresh from school, 
with smooth faces and rough manners—and several 
young ladies, who would have been horrified at any 
one taking them for ‘ speculation misses,’ and 
who were all going to the East, for most excellent 
reasons, quite unconnected with matrimonial views. 
One had been seized with a sudden access of sisterly 
affection, which drew her irresistibly to join her 
brother; another was about to pay her uncle a 
visit, and return in a year; whilst a third had 
been recommended to try a warm climate for the 
cure of some mysterious malady, the seeds of 
which lay so deep in her constitution that no one 
could ever discover them. Nevertheless, had a clair- 
voyant medium been required to detail the con- 
tents of their tin-lined cases, or, Belzoni-like, been 
enabled to dive into the pyramids of finery which 
each was carrying out, he would there have dis- 
covered certain long veils, orange wreaths, and rich 
snowy dresses, which, though they might have been 
worn in a ball-room, were better suited for a bride; 
and shewed that, though the fair owners did not con- 
template matrimony, they were prepared for every 
contingency, in case they were driven to it against 
their will. Over these the captain exercised unceasing 
vigilance, and seemed to consider them, like the 


invited to slip their communications. It got on very 
well at first, and afforded much amusement as long 
as its contents were confined to imaginary events in 
‘Steerage Street,’ and fictitious advertisements from 
‘Capstan Square ;’ but after some time, the column 
devoted to ‘Current Events and Floating Rumours’ 
became so extremely personal, that the captain was 
obliged to undertake the censorship of the press, and 
suppress it altogether. The doctor professed himself 
much grieved at the untimely end of his bantling, 
but in the secrets of his heart was really delighted to 
have a decent excuse for abandoning his invidious 
post. He had been kept in perpetual hot water 
during his brief editorial career, and had not only 
been put into Coventry by half the passengers, but 
was more than once threatened with personal violence 
by individuals who were, or fancied themselves to be, 
lampooned in the columns of The Orient Sun. 

With consummate skill did that veteran cam- 
paigner, Mrs Hopper, make her approaches to storm 
Mr Holford’s heart. A few days’ observation had 
disclosed to her experienced eye that Mr Potter was 
too strongly intrenched behind old-bachelor habits 
and selfishness to be induced to surrender his liberty 
to the fairest enslaver that ever donned a petticoat ; 
and accordingly, she brought all her forces to bear 
upon the other, planning with a skill worthy of a 
general’s wife, and executing with boldness worthy of 
the general himself. More industrious than the little 
busy bee, who can only avail himself of every shining 
hour, she could turn a stormy one to advantage, by 
finding it impossible to prevent their chairs from 
slipping, unless Mr Holford’s was placed in their 
immediate vicinity. On such occasions, the motion 
of the ship rendered the support of his arm indispens- 
able for a walk on the poop; and after a few turns, 
she contrived to feel tired, and resigned his arm in 
favour of one of the young ladies. Ifa shoal of por- 
poises was visible forward, or any other of those objects 
which relieve the tedium of life on the ocean-wave, 
she could not think of allowing them to go and inspect 
it, unless Mr Holford took charge of them; or if it 
happened that they ventured without him, she took 
the earliest opportunity of despatching him in the 
same direction, with a message to Emily to keep out 
of the sun, or for Julia to put on her shawl. She 
did not scare him by making any direct attack on him, 
by either expatiating on their many virtues, or setting 
forth the relative advantages of matrimony, but was 
content to let time and propinquity do their silent 
work. Indeed, she felt so sure of success, that she 
already regarded him with the eye of a mother-in-law, 
and was only doubtful on one point—whether to 


chronometers, under his especial superintendence. He | regard him as the future husband of dear Julia or 
kept them near him at dinner, did not allow them | Emily. After much patient consideration, she decided 
on deck after a certain hour, and was always ready , on the latter, as he shewed himself strangely in- 


to interpose his arm and the offer of a turn on tlie 
poop whenever he saw a cadet or other ineligible 
person making himself too agreeable. 

After a few days, things subsided into the usual 
routine of life at sea. The passengers became accus- 
tomed to the motion of the ship and each other, and 
as the weather continued fine, by the time they got 
into blue water, both home-sickness and sea-sickness 
were, in most instances, among things of the past. 
The ladies began to shew on the poop, and books, 
chess, and backgammon filled up the intervals between 
eating and talking. On fine evenings, a dance was 
got up to the music of the afore-mentioned fiddles and 
fife; the sailors began to rehearse a play, and pre- 
pare scenery and dresses from the scanty materials 
at their disposal; and a newspaper, The Orient Sun, 
was started, with the doctor as editor, two manu- 
script copies of which appeared every Saturday. A 
lath, taken out of the venetians of the editor’s cabin, 
served as a letter-box, into which contributors were 


sensible to some advances made by her elder sister, 
who thereupon settled the matter by commencing 
a violent flirtation with Captain Shycock, another 
of the passengers. He was an officer of the now 
execrated, but then admired, Bengal native infantry, 
and would have been strikingly handsome, but that 
meat-tiffins and want of exercise had spoiled his 
figure, whilst his face bore unmistakable tokens 
of late hours, pegs, and vingt-un, all unlimited. 
The reader is requested to understand that ‘peg’ 
is a kind of beverage much in favour with eastern 
Indians. The compound, like the name, is simple in 
its elegance, consisting merely of pouring a bottle 
of iced soda-water into a tumbler prepared for its 
admission by the previous introduction of a modicum 
of brandy, varying according to taste. It possesses 
indescribable charms for most sojourners in that 
thirsty land, as it cools whilst it exhilarates, and 
never gives a headache in the morning. But these 
charms which render it-irresistible, make it all the 
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more dangerous, whence it derives its name, as each 
draught is said to be a ‘ peg’ in the imbiber’s coffin. 

Captain Shycock had gone out to India with a good 
constitution, an excellent education, and nothing in 
his pocket but his cadet’s commission, with which 
he might have got on very well, but for the 
misfortune of being posted to a ‘fast’ regiment. 
Immediately on joining, he fell among thieves, who 
soon taught one of his facile disposition to imitate 
their vices, and encumbered him with a load of debt, 
which rendered him reckless and improvident during 
his future career, from the feeling that it was hope- 
less to try and extricate himself from his difficulties. 
His ready wit and pleasing manners made him a 
welcome guest in every house; yet he was the last 
man whom a bank-director would accept as a 
security, or a prudent woman as her son-in-law. 
Mrs Hopper, whom cantonment gossip had made 
familiar with his financial position, looked on 
him with no favourable eye; but her maternal 
anxiety was allayed when she found her admonitions 
taken in good part by the young lady, who assured 
her she looked much higher than an infantry captain, 
and was only trying to get her hand in, by reducing 
theory to practice, without any ulterior views. As Mrs 
Hopper was rather anxious that her daughter should 
be in tip-top flirting condition before bringing her 
out on the Calcutta course, she had no objection to 
her going into training beforehand; besides which, 
Captain Shycock made himself so extremely useful by 
rendering her various attentions, helping her to the 
best things at dinner, and mixing her grog to a nicety, 
that, though she did not in any way encourage the 
intimacy, she did not forbid it. 

Thus the time wore on. The line was passed 
without much delay from calms or bafiling winds ; and 
meeting the south-east trade-wind unusually high up, 
The Orient progressed rapidly, and had got to the 
southward of the Cape before the appearance of the 
skipper’s white hat heralded a succession of heavy 
gales, alternating with flat calms. The latter is gene- 
rally the worse of the two, as when a gale subsides 
rapidly, and is succeeded by a ‘Soger’s hurricane’ 
or flat calm, it leaves the ship an unmanageable 
mass, rolling helplessly in the trough of the sea, 
without motion enough to give her steerage-way, 
or the action of her canvas to steady her. The 
elements seemed to take a malicious pleasure in 
marring the enjoyment of that important period of 
life afloat, the hour which succeeds the sounding of 
‘that tocsin of the soul, the dinner-bell.’ The ship, 
too, assisted them by making a point of giving a few 
vicious weather-rolls in the middle of it, causing the 
dinner-things to indulge in various eccentric and 
unseemly gambols, and restoring powers of locomo- 
tion to defunct bodies. ‘Slips between the cup and 
the lip’ were more numerous than the framer of the 
proverb contemplated ; good liquor, as if intended for 
external application only, was dashed into the face, 
or bedewed the shirt-collar ; the hand on its road to 
the mouth changed its direction to grasp the nearest 
stanchion ; whilst the contents of plates were trans- 
ferred to the outside of the place destined for their 
reception, by a summary process, equally unwelcome 
and unexpected. 

Despite of delays and discomforts, the good ship 
progressed steadily towards her destination; the 
captain’s head-gear rose with the barometer from the 
‘stormy’ white Lat to the ‘set fair’ cap with gold 
band, and The Orient was once more in smooth 
water. Nevertheless, Mrs Hopper’s satisfaction did 
not increase, inasmuch as the progress of her 
daughter Emily’s affair did not keep pace with 
that of the ship, or her own wishes. Had she con- 
tinued to trust to time it would probably have 
advanced much more rapidly; but now she was 


always flattering and manceuvring, and setting the 
trap in so transparent a manner, that the bird was 
often scared away. Of course, Holford could not be 
ignorant of the tendency of those attentions; but they 
flattered his vanity, and made the time pass pleasantly ; 
besides, he was one of those persons with whom tlie 
nearest influence is always the strongest, and who, 
incapable of forming any definite plans of their own, 
either act from the impulse of the moment or adapt 
their conduct to external circumstances. He began 
to like Emily more than he cared to admit to him- 
self; he felt sure she was amiable and well disposed ; 
and he knew that man was not born to live alone 
and lead the hermit’s life he had endured at an out- 
station. Nevertheless, had she possessed as many 
virtues as Celebs found in Lucilla, he could not 
have made up his mind as to whether matrimony 
would advance his happiness; whether she really 
liked him, or was only a passive instrument in her 
mother’s hands; or what reception his family, with 
their aristocratic prejudices, might give a person, 
however excellent, whose antecedents, to speak 
charitably, were involved in considerable obscurity. 

Twenty times a day he asked himself these ques- 
tions, and often thought he had come to a final 
decision on the subject, when some casual observa- 
tion, or accidental circumstance, made a total revolu- 
tion in his sentiments. One hour he would take a 
cheroot into the hammock nettings in order to avoid 
the fascination of her presence; the next, he would be 
bending over her chair, or offering his arm for a turn 
on the poop. Thus he might have gone on wavering 
and undecided until their arrival in port had scattered 
them to their different destinations—when, after it was 
too late to recall the past, he would have wished he 
had acted differently, and regretted all his life that he 
had failed to secure the prize that was within his 
grasp—had not chance made for him that decision 
which he was unable to make for himself. 

The voyage was drawing towards a close; people 
had read each other’s books and heard each other’s 
stories too often to endure further repetition. 
Gentlemen were pertinacious in inquiring the dis- 
tance run and the interval which still remained ; and 
the ladies, who had lately occupied any time which 
hung heavy upon their hands by sparring with each 
other, began to hoist signals of friendship, and think 
that as the time remaining was now so brief, they 
might as well be reconciled again. The Orient had 
passed the line for the second time, and was nearly 
in the latitude of Ceylon, when, on coming up from 
dinner one day, the passengers found Captain Hawes 
in his old white hat busily engaged in getting down 
royal and top-gallant yards, and making everything 
snug for bad weather. ‘The barometer gave little 
indication of a coming change, but the experienced 
eye of an old sailor detected what was invisible to a 
landsman ; and as gales and typhoons often occur 
at the breaking up of the monsoon, the skipper 
resolved not to be caught unprepared. At sunset, 
the wind increased, the glass fell considerably, and 
sail was reduced to single-reefed topsails over courses. 
As the wind was fair and plenty of it, even under this 
short canvas, the ship made rapid progress; and the 
captain, anxious to gain a character for his ship by a 
quick passage, carried on as long as he could with 
prudence. The sea and sky were of a uniform leaden 
hue, and there was an oppressive feel and damp heat 
in the atmosphere, often met with in the Red Sea, and 
which makes the air feel sultry far beyond what 
the indication of the thermometer would seem to 
warrant. 

The passengers had met as usual in the cuddy, to 

e of those creature comforts which, whatever 
be their nature, are termed ‘grog’ on board ship, and 
served up at nine every evening. At one end of the 
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long table, a whist-party sat immersed in their 
rubber. Near them sat Mrs Hopper and her youngest 
daughter, busily plying their needles on some of those 
flimsy inutilities which give ladies an appearance of 
industry and an excuse for talking. At the other 
end, Captain Shycock and Miss Hopper were playing 
backgammon—a game which, whatever objections may 
be urged against it, is an excellent one for flirtation. 
When anything particular is to be said, it is only 
necessary to give the box an extra rattle, then, in 
the most natural manner stooping your head to look 
at the dice, you catch the faintly murmured reply, 
the music of which your neighbour’s unhallowed ear 
cannot overhear. The present game seemed to be an 
unusually interesting one, as it appeared to have 
absorbed the players’ entire attention to the exclusion 
of everything around them, obliging them to speak 
in whispers and keep their heads very close together. 
Nevertheless, a critical looker on might have per- 
ceived that the rules of the game were not always 
strictly attended to; and the moves made by the men 
seldom accorded with the throws of the dice. Mrs 
Hopper regarded them with no benignant eye. She 
used to boast—probably with truth—that she could 
see as far through a millstone as any one. Had her 
vision just then been keen enough to penetrate 
the inch of solid mahogany which composed the table, 
she would have seen beneath it her daughter’s hand 
calmly reposing in that of Captain Shycock. But 
though her sight did not enable her to do this, it told 
a shrewd observer like her that when people only use 
one hand for the complicated movement of back- 
gammon, it is more than probable that the other is 
otherwise engaged. Accordingly, she seized the 
opportunity which was just then afforded her of 
interrupting their game, by asking Captain Shycock 
to be kind enough to step on deck and see what was 
the matter, as the boatswain was heard piping ‘ All 
hands shorten sail,’ followed by the rush of feet up 
the ladders. Intimating his regret at the unwelcome 
interruption by a gentle pressure of the hand, and an 
unmeaning grin which he mistook for a killing glance, 
but merely saying: ‘I will be down again imme- 
diately,’ the gallant captain rose unwillingly to fulfil 
the lady’s behest. 

He was down sooner than he expected, for at that 
moment the long threatened gale burst upon the 
ship. After a momentary lull, the wind suddenly 
shifted right round, and came down on her with 
terrific violence from almost exactly the opposite 
quarter, taking The Orient aback, and nearly lay- 
ing her on her beam-ends. There was no time to 
clue up or furl, so everything was let go by the run. 
The general confusion which ensued, the roar of 
wind through the rigging, the hoarse commands of 
officers, the rattling of the chain-halliards, and the 
sudden heeling over of the ship, were enough to 
terrify stouter hearts than those which were now 
sprawling about the cuddy in all directions. She lay 
over so much, that everything not securely lashed 
or cleeted down, went bodily to leeward. Captain 
Shycock feeling himself going, grasped one of the 
table-stanchions, to stay his downward course; but 
the prop was slight, and he was not. The faithless 
timber broke into splinters, one of which coming in 
contact with the only surviving lamp, added darkness 
and boiling oil to the previous confusion. Down 
plumped the gallant captain into the midst of broken 
tumblers, smashed crockery, capsized work-boxes, 
overturned chairs, cards, books, chess-men, struggling 
men, and screaming women. He endeavoured to 
rescue himself from this ignominious position by 
crawling to the weather-side on his hands and knees ; 
but had not gone far, when, slipping in the hot oil 
which still streamed upon the deck, he fetched stern- 
way, and glided back to his original position, the most 


prominent part of his retreating person coming in 
contact with the needle which Mrs Hopper still held 
in her hand. Bounding aside with a sharp exclama- 
tion of pain, and feeling some lady close to him, who, 
from her dress, he conjectured to be his charmer Julia, 
he gently encircled her waist with his arm, but find- 
ing, from the startled exclamation which followed, that 
it was the missionary’s demure helpmate, he incau- 
tiously blundered out: ‘ Beg pardon; I really thought 
it was Miss Hopper ;’ which imprudent avowal gave 
ample food for subsequent gossip amongst the select 
coteries of Calcutta, where it circulated extensively 
after The Orient’s arrival. 

When the squall began, Holford was in the act 
of handing some wine and water to Emily Hopper. 
Abandoning the glass to its fate, he supported her 
with one arm, whilst with the other he grasped the 
railing at the head of the stairs leading to the lower 
deck, and thus drew them both into the recess between 
the railing and the poop awning cabin. Here they 
remained snugly ensconced; and as ‘the mingled 
sounds came softened from below,’ felt they had every 
reason for congratulating themselves on being so much 
better off than their neighbours. Perhaps Holford gave 
her rather more support, and held her a little closer 
than the exigencies of the case required; nevertheless, 
she bore it with praiseworthy equanimity, either from 
being too much alarmed to mind it, or, more probably, 
thinking it by no means disagreeable. At length she 
said: ‘Oh, Mr Holford, will the ship never come 
right again? This is very dreadful!’ ; 

‘Very delightful, rather,’ said he; ‘I don’t care how 
long it remains so. I should wish always to have you 
near me. Should you dislike it very much ?’ 

There was no attempt to withdraw the hand he 
held; nor was it until he felt how much it trembled, 
that he bethought himself how much more than he 
intended his words might convey. A moment’s re- 
flection shewed him that he had passed the turning- 
point, and there was nothing left now but to go straight 
ahead. Accordingly, acting on the spur of the 
moment, he whispered a few words, which ten minutes 
before he did not believe he could have made up his 
mind to speak ; and ten minutes after, he could not 
recall exactly. To his own ear, even then, they 
sounded strange and incoherent; nevertheless, they 
were sufficient to render Emily as careless as himself 
of the storm which raged around, and convey to her 
that the man she loved with all the affectionate ten- 
derness of her nature had asked her to become his wife. 

The response, if any was given, was not very 
distinct, but it is surprising how few words people 
make serve sometimes on occasions of the kind. 
The steward, who happened to be close to them as 
he groped his way up the cabin stairs, avers he 
did not catch a syllable, but heard some sounds 
which induced him to suppose that the soda-water 
bottles were partakers of the universal excitement, 
and bursting their corks at a rate which promised 
soon to exhaust the supply. By this time, the squall 
had settled down into a gale, which lasted a couple 
of days. The ship was made snug under close-reefed 
top-sails, lights were brought, the cuddy put to 
rights, and the ladies rescued from their uneasy 
position. 

Ten days after this, The Orient dropped her anchor 
in the Hoogly, off Garden Reach, and her cabins 
were soon deserted, their late occupants scattered 
in all directions, in many instances, never to meet 
again. We may reasonably conclude, however, that 
at least two of them were afterwards united, as soon 
after, among the list of steamer-passengers up the 
Ganges, we find the names of ‘General, Mrs, and 
Miss Hopper, and Mr and Mrs Holford, civil service.’ 
We miss the name of Captain Shycock, but his desti- 
nation had been settled a couple of days after their 
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arrival, by one of those curt paragraphs in general 
orders which say so little and mean so much. Any 
person reading that ‘Captain Shycock was directed 
to assume command of a detachment of recruits, 
and proceed at once by land to the north-western 
provinces,’ would suppose it was the most natural 
thing in the world that young soldiers should require 
an officer to control them, and that the officer selected 
was eminently qualified for the duty. Those, how- 
ever, who knew more about the matter, were aware 
that there was some other reason for the order quite 
unconnected with the exigencies of the service. 
General Hopper, who was in Calcutta waiting the 
arrival of his family, found that the affair between 
his eldest daughter and the gallant captain had gone 
much further than prudence warranted. It had begun 
in idleness, the parent of so many evils, and ended by 
their being very desperate about each other, vowing 
constancy, and so forth. The general was immensely 
indignant at the idea of having spent such a sum on 
his daughter's education, and brought her out fifteen 
thousand miles, only to marry her to an infantry 
captain, without connections in the country, or stand- 
ing in the service, and whose name stood high only 
on the wrong side of the bank-books. Like a sensible 
man, however, he neither stormed nor swore, nor 
threatened to shave her head, or lock her up, but 
got quietly into his buggy, and drove over to the 
adjutant-general, who was an old chum of his. They 
both retired into an inner sanctum, and remained 
closeted together some time, during which the orderly 
in waiting told all inquirers at the office that they 
were engaged in discussing business of importance, 
so he meant cheroots and brandy pawnee. 
following morning, the paragraph above quoted 
appeared in orders, whereby the obnoxious suitor was 
banished to a distance sufficient to remove all anxiety 
on his account. They did not meet again until years 
afterwards. When Colonel Shycock returned home 
again on furlough, to repair the ravages which hard 
service at the mess-table had made in his constitu- 
tion, he recognised in the interesting widow he met 
in the Suez steamer his former flame in The Orient. 
Time had thinned his flowing hair, and materially 
increased the diameter of his waist, still he was a 
personable man to look at, and there is always a soft 
spot in every one’s heart for an old love; besides 
which, he could claim the advantage of having been 
constant, and understood the importance of ‘taking 
her with the tear in her eye ;’ all of which combined, 
rendered him irresistible, and enabled him to claim 
the gratitude of all subscribers to the Military Fund 
—it being a rule with that institution, that a widow 
loses her pension on her marrying again—by taking 
a widow off its lists. 


THE MISLETOE. 
Certarnty, if we wished to initiate a neophyte into 
the pleasures of early rising, we should not begin by 
dragging him to Covent Garden at four o’clock on a 
December morning; it would be like welcoming a 
new-comer to Malvern with the douche; nevertheless, 
it is well worth staying up, if not getting up, to see 
the arrival of carts and wagons with their towering 
loads of ‘Christmas,’ and to hear the stormy discus- 
sions betwixt buyers and sellers, the yells of the 
urchins perched atop of the wavering masses of 
green, the wranglings of the porters, and all the 
‘confusion confounded’ of a market held before the 
dawn of day. Phew! how bleakly the wind rushes 
past Inigo Jones’s magnificent barn, to give rough 
greeting to his country friends, and bury himself in 
their prickly arms! Never mind the cold, man! 


Look at those huge piles of holly glistening in the 
gas-light, and warm thyself with thinking of the pre- 
cious family-gatherings, the pleasant parties, the fun, 
enjoyment, and happiness, at which that prince of 
evergreens will assist. Look at the heaps of misletoe 
lying around, kisses going at a shilling a bunch, a 
cheap investment for gentlemen who do not begrudge 
fifty shillings and costs for saluting a reluctant 
beauty. Talk of summer roses! A fig for them! 
Give us the misletoe, whose magical presence creates 
brighter roses than ever Philomel wooed, and makes 
thousands of happy English homesteads ring with 
girlish laughter, when 


Many a maiden’s cheek is red, 

By lips and laughter thither led; 
And fluttering bosoms come and go 
Under the Druid misletoe. 


Ah! many a stout heart has been lured to fatal 
‘coral reefs’ by that prim-looking plant, whose gaunt 
appearance is little in keeping with its osculatory 
associations. But if the misletoe cannot compete 
with its compeers in the Christmas garland for 
beauty, it is of far greater interest in the eyes, not 
only of young ladies, but of botanists, naturalists, 
and antiquaries, to whom it has lung been a puzzle 
and a mystery. 

The means by which this strange plant, the only 
true parasite indigenous to this country, is propa- 
gated is still a moot-point. Old Gerarde says: ‘This 
excrescence hath not any root, nor doth increase him- 
self of his seed as some have supposed, but it rather 
cometh of a certain moisture and substance gathered 
together upon the boughs and joints of the trees, 
through the barke whereof this vaporous moisture 
proceeding, bringeth forth the misletoe.’ But it seems 
now agreed that the fieldfare, black-bird, and missel- 
thrush, are the principal agents concerned; but 
whether by merely rubbing the superfluous seeds 
adhering to their beaks on the bark of trees, or by 
passing them through their bodies, remains, and is 
likely to remain, matter for doubt and discussion. 
Germination having taken place, the misletoe main- 
tains its singularity. While the young root of almost 
every other plant descends, that of the misletoe at 
first rises upwards, and then bends over until it 
reaches the body of the substance to which the seed 
is attached. The extremity of the radicle having 
fixed itself to the bark, if more than one has sprung 
from a single seed, the embryos separate from it, and 
become distinct plants. When the misletoe germin- 
ates on the upper side of a branch, the shoots bend 
upwards; if on the under side, they descend ; and 
when on the side of a perpendicular trunk, spread 
horizontally. ‘The roots penetrate through the bark, 
between the inner bark and the soft wood, where the 
sap is most abundant, and as the tree advances in 
age, become embedded in the solid wood, absorbing 
the ascending and returning sap, and preventing its 
circulation, and there the parasite flourishes until the 
tree itself decays, 

The misletoe is plentiful in the colder parts of 
Asia and thronghout Europe, but is not a native 
either of Scotland or Ireland. It has been found 
upon the ash, elm, hazel, acacia, horse-chestnut, 
laburnum, pear, sallow, larch, spruce, service, quicken, 
purging-thorn, lime, crab, maple, willow, sycamore, 
locust, olive, vine, plum, laurel, medlar, and walnut 
trees, but in England is most common on the white- 
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standing in Derbyshire, which, two hundred years 
ago, bore the name of ‘the misletoe oak,’ being 
reputed to be the only misletoe-bearing oak in the 
country. It has long since ceased, however, to have 
any claim to its old title. 

The reputation of the misletoe has been a sancti- 
fied one for ages. The Greeks venerated it for its 
sup medicinal properties; Ovid and Virgil had 
faith in its magic powers; Lelius enumerates it 
among the necessaries of a magician; the magi of 
Persia gathered it with religious solemnities, and the 
Scandinavians dedicated it to their Venus, in remem- 
brance of an important crisis in the history of their 
favourite hero Balder, related in the following legend : 
Balder, the son of Friga (the northern goddess of 
love), dreamed a dream presaging danger to his life. 
The frightened goddess, to make sure of fate, exacted 
an oath from Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, and all 
things springing from them, that they would do no 
harm to her son. This done, the Scandinavian gods 
met in their hall, and placing Balder in their midst, 
amused themselves by casting stones, darts, lances, 
and swords at him as he stood. True to their oaths, 
they fell from him, leaving him unscathed. Loke, 
the spirit of evil, filled with envy and wonder at the 
sight, resolved to learn the secret of Balder’s invul- 
nerability. Transforming himself into an old woman, 
he waited upon Friga; told her how her son bore 
unhurt the assault of all the deities, and soon wiled 
himself into her confidence, and won the secret of 
Balder’s strength. To his inquiry if all things had 
made the promise, the goddess disclosed to him 
that all had taken the oath save the misletoe, 
which was too feeble to do hurt, if it would. Loke 
bade adieu to the deceived Friga, resumed his own 
shape, and plucking up the misletoe by its roots, 


fashioned it into an arrow as he went. On rejoining 


the assembly, he found the gods still at their sport, 
but looking around, spied blind Hoder (the god of 
fate) standing silently apart from an amusement he 
could not share. Loke entreated him to join in doing 
honour to Friga’s offspring, placed the arrow in his 
hand, and guided his arm. It flew with fatal 
accuracy, piercing the unhappy Balder through 
and through, and stretching him dead before the 
startled gods. All nature mourned so bitterly the 
death of the sun-god, that Hela agreed to restore him 
if it was shewn that everything lamented. Then 
every creature wept, the trees even drooped their 
branches in token of their grief. Loke alone stood 
tearless. In a holy rage, the assembled gods rushed 
on the cause of the world’s sorrow, bore him to the 
bottomless pit, and chained him fast. At this un- 
expected result of his evil work, Loke shed tears 
copiously, and Hela’s condition being thus fulfilled, 
Balder returned to life. His enemy still remains 
in durance vile. When men hear of earthquakes, 
they may know it is the wicked Loke who is strain- 
ing to set himself free. 

But it was among the Druids that the misletoe 
was especially venerated. Having a peculiar rever- 
ence for the number three, the fact of its berries and 
leaves growing in triads, was sufficient to proclaim it 
a holy plant, by which their god Tutanes set his seal 
upon the oak. The commencement of a new year 
was a period of great Druidical solemnities, among 
which the ceremony of cutting the misletoe ranked 

minent, Five days after the new moon, the 

ids went in stately procession into the forest, and 
raised an altar of grass beneath the finest misletoe- 
bearing oak they could find. Binding two milk- 
white unyoked bulls to the tree, the arch-Druid, 
arrayed in white vestments, ascended the oak, and, 
with a golden knife or axe, removed the sacred 
te. The inferior priests stood beneath with a 


dropped ; for if a portion of it but touched the ground, 
it was an omen of misfortune to the land. ‘The bulls 
having been sacrificed, the misletoe was dipped in 
cold water, and distributed among the people, who 
cherished it as an antidote against poison, a protec- 
tion against witchcraft, and a remedy for sterility. 
Some of its supernatural attributes yet linger about 
it. It is known among the Holstein peasants as ‘the 
spectre’s branch,’ which not only renders spirits 
visible to human sight, but will compel them to 
speak at command; it is also reckoned a sure talis- 
man of success in the chase, and an infallible specific 
for green wounds. In the middle ages, it bore a 
great reputation as a remedy for epilepsy, and its 
efficacy was believed in to a much later period. 
Boyle records some remarkable cures effected by it, 
and subsequent medical writers attest its value in 
convulsive diseases; but it has since fallen into such 
disrepute, that its name has been expunged from the 
materia medica. 

According to Stukeley, it was once the custom at 
York to carry misletoe on Christmas-eve to the 
high-altar of the cathedral, ‘ and proclaim a public 
and universal liberty, pardon and freedom to all 
sorts of inferior and even wicked people, at the gate 
of the city towards the four quarters of heaven.’ 
writes in his Trivia— 


When rosemary and bays, the poet’s crown, 

Are bawled in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas, the joyous period of the year; 

Now with bright holly all the temple strew 

With laurel green and sacred misletoe. 


This testimony to the introduction of the misletoe 
among the decorations of the church is noticed by 
Brande; but that stony-hearted Dryasdust is so 
much scandalised to note the fact, that he attempts 
to throw doubts upon the veracity of the poet, and 
unctuously relates how the curate of Teddington 
refused it admittance; but it is very certain that 
among other pleasant but unedifying practices which 
in the earlier ages crept into the service, kissing was 
one, until it became so popular that kissing and 
its provocative misletoe were banished from the 
sacred precincts altogether. ‘The origin of the time- 
honoured custom of kissing under the misletoe is 
wrapt in obscurity; but it is a very old as well as 
a very good fashion, and maidens, rather than be 
defrauded of their due, would hang up evergreens 
decked with ribbons and oranges, and make a 
‘kissing bunch ’ a substitute for the sacred plant. 

Shakspeare has but one solitary allusion to the 
misletoe, an uncomplimentary one too—he calls it 
‘the baleful misletoe;’ in revenge for this hard 
epithet, the slandered plant has fastened on the limes 
of Datchet Mead, that may have seen Sir John display 
his alacrity in sinking, till they are fast decaying, and 
realise the poet’s description of 


Trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean, 
O’ercome with moss and baleful misletoe. 


Indeed, the crowning glory of Christmas has met 
but scant justice at the hands of our poets; even 
the minor minstrels scarcely deign to waste a rhyme 
upon it; though one of them will supply us with a 
pleasant concluding stanza— 


Under the misletoe, pearly and green, 
Meet the kind lips of the young and the old; 
Under the misletoe, hearts may be seen 
Glowing as though they had never been cold; 
Under the misletoe, peace and good-will, 
Mingle the spirits that long have been twain ; 
Leaves of the olive branch twined with it still, 


white cloth, into which the plant was carefully 
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Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

In the reign of old Christmas tide only be found? 
Hang up Love's misletoe over the earth, 

And let us kiss under it all the year round ! 


SOLAR PHENOMENA. 


Ir has been said that the world rarely acknowledges its 
greatest benefactors, and usually behaves with indiffer- 
ence to those to whom it is the most indebted. There 
is certainly no object from which we derive so many 
comforts, and even necessaries, as from the glorious 
sun, and yet with what neglect he is usually treated. 
Seldom do we find any remarks made about him 
in which some complaint is not mixed up. ‘The 
sun is awfully hot,’ is a most common obser- 
vation ; and rarely, indeed, do we hear any thanks given 
for the heat and light with which he favours us. ‘To 
make hay while the sun shines’ has become a homely 
proverb; but it is one which appears to insinuate 
that we ought to take all the advantage that we can 
of his light whilst he yields it, instead of intimating 
that we are under great obligations to our central orb 
for that which he does give. 

Nevertheless, those idolaters who worshipped the sun 
had much reason for their idolatry ; for we may fairly 
conclude that were it not for sun-light and sun-heat, 
we should soon be destitute of our daily bread, and 
all that now flourishes on earth would cease to be. 
Considering, therefore, how essential to the existence 
of all earthly things is this sun that we so neglect, 
let us inquire into the size, appearance, character, 
and habits of that primary orb, around which our 
earth revolves but as a little satellite. 

The sun is situated at about ninety-five millions 
of miles from the earth, a distance which it is diffi- 
cult to realise, unless we compare it with terrestrial 
objects. If a man were to travel 3800 times round 
our globe—a distance equal to 7600 voyages to 
Australia—he would pass over a distance equal to 
that of the earth from the sun: or if we could perform 
a journey by express train to the sun, we should, 
if we travelled at the rate of 60 miles per hour, 
occupy upwards of 180 years upon the journey. 
Thus, to make a voyage round the sun, and to keep at 
a mean distance of ninety-five millions of miles, 
obliges the earth to pass over 565,488,000 miles every 


year. 

When we reflect upon the vastness of this machin- 
ery, and upon the astounding facts which these move- 
ments reveal, we can readily conceive how repulsive 
were the announcements of the earth’s movements to 
those heathen and bigoted minds who had taught 
that this tiny world was the grandest and most 
important object in the universe; for to displace it 
from the centre of the universe, was to remove it 
from the position of honour, and make it but a 
secondary planet in the system. 

Having found the sun’s distance from the earth, the 
astronomer can then find his size, which is upon 
an equally tremendous scale. While our earth is 
about eight thousand miles in diameter, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, 7926 in the broadest part, the sun is 
rather more than one hundred times that magnitude, 
his correct diameter being 882,000 miles. His cir- 
cumference, therefore, instead of being about twenty- 
five thousand miles, like our little earth, is 2,764,000 
miles; and in bulk the sun is about a million and 
a quarter times the greater. The difference between 
the sun and our earth is, in short, not less than that 
we the Great Eastern and a boy’s toy sailing- 

t. 

Here, then, we have the distance and the size of 
the orb to which we owe all our heat and light, our 
ripened crops and fruit, and much more, probably, 
than we yet areawareof. If an observer examine the 


sun by the aid of a common telescope, taking the pre- 
caution to use a dark-coloured glass, he will note 
upon the surface of the sun some small black spots; 
these will first appear upon the eastern limb of the sun, 
and will then pass near the centre, and will disappear 
upon the opposite side. Continued observation will 
shew that some of these spots will, after a certain period, 
return into view, will pass across as before, and so on. 
This fact is sufficient to prove that the sun, like 
the planets which he lights up, rotates upon his axis, 
and that the period of his rotation is about 254 of our 
days. The apparent interval between the departure 
and return of a particular spot is rather more than 
27 days, because the motion of the earth in its orbit 
causes a difference in the apparent return of the same 
spot. 

We are thus enabled to know that the sun is of a 
certain size, that he is at a certain distance, and that 
he rotates upon his axis in a period of about 254 
days. These are facts which are not difficult to dis- 
cover, the instruments now in use being sufficient for 
their accurate determination. When, however, we 
consider some other of his characteristics, we have to 
speculate; and thus his source of heat, of light, 
what are his spots, and what are numerous other 
phenomena connected with him, have been sub- 
jects of theory from the earliest ages down to the 
present time. Ifthe sun be merely examined by the 
unaided eye, it will present usually a brilliant, clear 
surface, without wrinkle, flaw, or spot. When, how- 
ever, the telescope is brought to bear, his dark 
portions become visible, and either singly, or, as is 
more commonly the case, in groups, are seen those 
spots of which mention has been already made. 
Galileo first discovered these spots in April 1611; 
he announced the fact, and stated that they had a 


motion across the sun’s disc, that they were confined . 


to a small portion of the body of sun on each side of 
his equator, and that they were very irregular in 
their form. Scheiner,a German, and another person, 
a friend of Kepler’s, observed the spots at about the 
same time. 

It frequently happens that there is a spot upon 
the sun of sufficient size to be observed without a 
telescope, provided that a dark glass be used, and the 
sun steadily gazed at for about a minute. Such was 
the case early in September of the present year, two 
spots being visible at the same time. In the year 
1779, a spot also appeared, of avery large size. 
Many older writers, amongst whom we may quote 
Plutarch, Abulferagius, Kepler, and others, speak 
of the sun’s light having been strangely diminished 
for several weeks, a fact which was most probably 
owing to the accumulation of spots upon his surface. 
There have also been intervals when the sun has 
been free from spots; this was the case from 1650 
to 1670, and again in 1724. Thus, he appears to 
have his spotty and clear phases, but these do not 
return at any regular intervals. Latterly, the disc 
has been more frequently covered with spots than it 
was in former times. Some observers have seen a 
spot burst in pieces, as though it were some brittle 
substance thrown upon a hard surface. 

The size of the spots is sometimes as much as fifty 
thousand miles in diameter. Their usual appear- 
ance is that of a very dark nucleus, surrounded 
by a lighter portion, as though a solid body with a 
very dense atmosphere were resting upon the brilliant 
surface of the sun. Many individuals have been of 
the opinion that the heat and climate are affected by 
the spots on the sun. A coincidence of a few hot 
days and a large spot, and a few cold ones and no 
spots, has been considered a proof that the spots 
were increasing the heat of the earth. There have 
not been a sufficient number of observations yet made 
upon this subject to warrant any conclusions; for 
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lately, when great heat was expected to result 
from a number of spots on the sun, it suddenly 
turned out to be much colder than before they 
appeared. Conjecture has been very busy in endea- 
vouring to account for these spots upon the sun, for 
it has been justly concluded that they are intimately 
connected with his physical condition. When the 
fact became known that they were occasionally 
to be seen, the ancient philosophers at once decided 
that they must be the fuel which supplied the fire 
of the sun, for they had no ideas of heat or light 
other than those of fire-light and fire-heat; and 
so tenaciously did they cling to the belief that 
the sun was a great ball of fire, that they actually 
considered that the spots thereon were additional 
proof of fuel being heaped upon the fiame. Others, 
again, believed that the spots were the thick 
smoke arising from the burning furnace. Then, 
and even in late years, it was supposed that the spots 
were holes in the atmosphere of the sun, or in the 
luminous matter surrounding him; but if his atmo- 
sphere be in any manner similar to the atmosphere or 
gas with which we are acquainted, to form a permanent 
hole is a matter simply impossible. If, also, the cause 
of spots be because there is an opening in the lumin- 
ous matter round the sun, we must at once take for 
granted that the sun is surrounded by a luminous 
solid matter, or a hole would no more remain in its 
matter than it does in water. These spots are most 
common near the equator of the sun, they being 
rarely seen on any other part of his disc. May not 
these spots be those impure portions of the sun 
which, from time to time, are required to be thrown 
off, and which are too dense to transmit his light 
through them? We find that impure gases although 
heavier than the atmosphere, yet will most frequently 
ascend. May not this be the case with the sun- 
spots? These impurities may be gathered up by 
comets, whose visits to the neighbourhood of the sun 
cannot be objectless or without some cause. And 
it is not opposed to observed facts, to find that the 
spots have disappeared after the visit of a comet. 
Thus, these aérial visitors may be the dustmen of the 
system, who, in after-ages, will have their own part to 
perform. We can but speculate upon these phenomena; 
they are matters of discussion, and are open to criti- 
cism and supposition. 

The cause of the heat of the sun is also a mystery. 
How this orb can, at the distance of ninety-five 
millions of miles, give as much heat as he does, is 
a problem full of interest to every inquirer. The 
first impression amongst the heathens was, that he 
must be the locality of the evil spirits. A very 
small amount of reason would have shewn these 
ancients that the heat of the sun is dependent upon 
many other matters besides distance, for even within 
tropical regions, when the sun is vertical, the tops of 
the mountains are covered with snow, whilst places 
situated at a distance of some sixteen thousand feet 
below these, and consequently further from the sun, 
are at the same time overpowered with the heat. 
Thus, it ought to have been known that the sun’s 
heat is derived from the state of the medium through 
which his rays are passed. Thus, if the atmosphere be 
dense, the heat evolved would be great, whilst, if the 
atmosphere be like that upon the mountain top, 
there is far less heat. Again, we may now, by the 
aid of our telescopes, observe the northern regions of 
our cousin Mars covered with snow ; and when these 
regions are exposed to the summer rays of the sun, 
the snows rapidly disappear, a fact which could 
not happen were there not some other law to regulate 
heat besides distance, for Mars would, if the sun were 
like a fire, be too far from the ‘fireplace’ to have 
his snow melted by the summer sun. Great is the 
mystery of sun-light and sun-heat, and we are nearly 


as far from a. solution of their mysteries as were the 
Egyptians and Romans before us. 5 

Amongst the other phenomena connected with the 
sun, eclipses may be considered the most striking; 
these, from the most ancient times, have occupied the 
attention of all philosophers. It is stated that Pro- 
tagoras and Anaxagoras were the one exiled, and the 
other imprisoned, because they stated that the moon’s 
becoming darkened was owing to the shadow of the 
earth, and that when the sun became darkened, it 
was owing to the intervention of the moon. It is 
stated that the Chaldzans had records of eclipses for 
many centuries before Egypt became famous; and it 
is narrated by Simpliciys that after the conquest of 
Babylon by Alexander, Callisthenes sent to Aristotle 
a catalogue of eclipses said to have been observed at 
that place during a period of 1903 years previously. 
Although ignorant of the fact that the earth moved 
round the sun, still it is asserted that the Chaldzans 
could calculate the eclipses which were to take place. 
This is by no means improbable, for the facts of 
astronomy and the periodical return of the sun or 
moon to a particular part of the heavens, are mere 
matters of observation, and a very close approxima- 
tion might be made to the time at which an eclipse 
would occur, although we might be ignorant whether 
the sun moved round the earth, or the earth round 
the sun. 

The following will be the eclipses of the sun visible 
in this country for the next ten years: July 18, 1860, 
at 2 p.m.; December 31, 1861, at 2 p.m.; May 17, 
1863, at 6 p.m. ; October 19, 1865, at 4 p.m.; October 
8, 1866, at 5 p.m.; March 6, 1867, at 8 a.m.; Feb- 
ruary 23, 1868, at 3 p.m.; December 22, 1870, at 
11 a.M. 

Eclipses serve as excellent aids to chronology ; for 
given the eclipse, and the locality from which the 
eclipse was visible, and the astronomer can read off 
by the clock of the universe when the event occurred. 
The greatest number of eclipses which can occur in 
a year is five, and the least number is two. The most 
rare eclipse is that called an annular eclipse. ‘This 
phenomenon takes place when the moon passes directly 
across the sun, and in consequence of appearing a 
little smaller than the sun, she allows a ring of the 
latter to appear. There was an annular eclipse of the 
sun on the 9th October 1847, and also in March 1858. 
The total eclipse of the sun in 1715 has been ably 
described by Halley, who received the account from a 
correspondent who witnessed the phenomenon from 
Salisbury Plain. 

Another striking phenomenon connected with the 
sun is that, when seen near the horizon, he appears 
sometimes of a red colour and of a very large size. 
This appearance is very remarkable, because, instru- 
mentally, he is not found to be increased in diameter. 
Often, at sea and near equatorial regions, the sun 
presents this appearance, but it is more frequently 
seen when the sun is setting than when he is rising. 
This phenomenon is connected with the state of the 
atmosphere, and also with a most important law 
of optics. It is from the same cause that distant 
objects will sometimes appear as clear and well defined 
to the unaided eye as when seen with a telescope. 
This cause, when it becomes better understood, may 
probably lead to an improvement in telescopes, by 
which the range of our vision will be considerably 
extended. It is somewhat singular that the ancient as- 
tronomers—such as Alhazen in the 9th century, Roger 
Bacon, Descartes, &c.—were contented to consider that 
this large size of the sun, although only occasionally 
seen, was due to the comparison which resulted from 
terrestrial objects. They supposed that when the sun 
was high in the heavens, we could not form an idea of 
its size ; but that when we saw it beside terrestrial 
objects, then we exaggerated his dimensions. It is 
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evident that these old philosophers had never reasoned 
upon this explanation; for if the fact had resulted 
from any comparison with terrestrial objects, every 
time that the earth was so compared the sun would 
80 appear, whereas it is a rare occurrence to see him 
of that large size. Also, if in mid-day we had hap- 
pened to bring the sun in comparison with any object, 
such as a steeple, then we should have been deluded 
into the belief that the sun had increased in size; and 
finally, when the sun set in the sea, and no terrestrial 
objects intervened, then the apparent fact of the sun’s 
increase in size, which is so common an occurrence in 
equatorial regions, would require some second cause. 
Thus, it is evident how weak was this accepted 
explanation, and, as Kepler used to remark of theories, 
* how easily it could be hunted down.’ It was, how- 
ever, a most common characteristic of the past race 
of astronomers to follow the ‘book,’ and rarely to 
reason; this was very quaintly shewn in the time of 
Galileo, when his jealous opponents endeavoured to 
prove that he was wrong, because that which he stated 
was unknown to Aristotle, and had not been mentioned 
in his books. 

A very remarkable and unusual phenomenon is 
that known by the name of ‘ parhelion’— that is, one 
or more mock-suns seen in the neighbourhood of the 
true sun. Several of the ancient writers make 
mention of mock-suns being seen—Aristotle, Pliny, 
Scheiner, and others—whilst Hevelius states that 
seven suns were seen by him at Danzig. They are 
most common in high latitudes, and the cause has not 
yet received a clear explanation. 

The zodiacal light is another rare but beautiful 
sight. This is a cone of bright light, which extends 
obliquely upwards from the horizon. It usually 
appears about sunrise or sunset, and is seen only in 
equatorial regions. It has been supposed that this 
light does not appear when the sun is free from spots. 
If this be a fact, it is not improbable that as the 
magnetic and electric needles are usually deflected 
when there is an aurora, the zodiacal light and the 
spots upon the sun may have some connection with 
the electric and magnetic conditions of the earth, and 
also with the cause of heat and light, and with many 
of those other mysterious facts, such as earth-currents, 
&c., which have lately been found to traverse various 
portions of the globe. 

The sun is not, as is popularly supposed, the regu- 
lator of our time; he is far too variable in his appar- 
ent movements to serve as the time-keeper. Each 
little twinkling star is a hand of the great clock 
by which our time is governed, whilst the sun rules 
the day and regulates the seasons. Owing to the 
fact that the sun does not always appear to move 
with the same velocity, it has been found necessary 
to suppose an imaginary sun to move round the 
earth, and then to measure time by this theoretical 
sun, which is, therefore, sometimes before, and some- 
times after the real sun; the clock is then said 
to be ‘ before the sun’ or ‘after the sun,’ the clock 
being represented by the mean sun. Although the 
length of our day and night is 24 hours, still we 
rotate on our axis in 23 hours 56 minutes and 4 
seconds ; but owing to the fact of our moving round 
the sun, we see each celestial body that is outside of 
our orbit once oftener than we do a body that is inside, 
as is the sun. Thus, the solar day, as it is called, 
is longer than a sidereal day. In consequence of the 
day being divided into 24 hours, and 12 o’clock being 
that time when the sun is to our south, it follows that 
the time of sunrise added to sunset will make 12, 
or very nearly 12. Thus, if we know that the sun 
rises at 5 a.m., then we may know that he sets at 7 
p.m. If the sun rose at 8 a.m., then would he set at 4 
P.M.; and so on. 

We must, while writing on the regulation of time, 


take a glance at the establishment in which time is 
regulated and given out to the nation. The Observa- 
tory of Greenwich is the finest institution in the 
world for the exactitude of its astronomical tables, 
It is here that time is kept, and it is by means of the 
observations here made that every ship, whether 
mercantile or warlike, regulates its chronometers, 
by means of which it is enabled to discover its 
longitude when at sea. Greenwich Observatory was 
built by the command of Charles II.; its site was 
selected by Wren, and its first astronomer was Flam- 
stead. It is a building entirely devoted to business, 
its object being to give such an account of the posi- 
tions of the various planets and stars as may serve 
as a guide to the surveyor, the navigator, and the 
man of science. In addition to the purely astrono- 
mical portion, there is also a part of the observa- 
tory devoted to magnetic investigations. It is here 
that those curious facts are observed which escape 
common observation, and have hitherto defied the 
investigation of all those who have sought for their 
causes—the magnetic currents which traverse the 
earth, the variation of the compass, and dip of the 
needle, the amount of rain which daily and annually 
falls, and the amount and direction of the wind. 
These, from the very fact of their subtlety, may be 
the most important agents in the working of that 
vast machinery which turns the earth upon its axis, 
moves it round the sun, and causes rain, wind, 
storm, heat, and cold, with an apparent irregularity 
which has defeated prediction, and which may yet 
work with regularity, and be obedient to certain 
laws which may become known to philosophers whose 
fathers are yet unborn. 

The principal room in the Greenwich Observatory 
is the Transit Room. It is from this room that obser- 
vations are made with regard to the passage of stars, 
planets, sun, and moon. Each day the sun is exam- 
ined, to discover if he is in order and regularity; 
and more true to his time than ever was ardent 
lover, he at the appointed second shews himself at 
the correct portion of the heavens. Each night an 
observer is appointed to watch the passage and to 
keep a register of the stars. The telescopic instrument 
is a ponderous-looking affair of iron, made of the 
strongest materials, and not very dissimilar to an iron 
cannon. It is regulated every week, troughs of mer- 
cury and hair-wires being employed for this purpose. 
A clock, worked by electricity, faces the instrument, 
so that an observer can see the time by this clock 
whilst he is ready to look through the telescope. 
A very high magnifying-power is not required for 
an instrument of this description, light being the 
great desideratum, which is obtained by means of a 
wide field of view. Next the Transit Room is the 
Computers’ Room, in which the various computers 
correct and reduce into order the observations of the 
previous night. Above the Computers’ Room is the 
Chronometer Room, in which about three hundred 
chronometers are tested and proved at various 
degrees of heat. Electricity performs an important 
office in the building. It sends the clock-time to 
various parts of England; and by its means the 
transits of stars are indicated, a register being kept 
on a revolving wheel, which shews upon itself a num- 
ber of marks, each indicative of the passage of some 
particular star, the directions being sent ‘by message’ 
from the observer. 

In conclusion, we may remark that the study of 
the movements of the celestial bodies, the knowledge 
of their size, arrangement, and beautiful construc- 
tion, and a general investigation of those things which 
are in the heavens above, are things which must 
tend to elevate the mind, and teach it the grandeur 
of that Power which created and regulates these vast 
orbs. Round its orbit of upwards of five hundred 
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millions of miles the earth proceeds as quietly and 
regularly as though it were merely moving as many 
inches. The sun itself, with the whole solar system, is 
moving in space as though it were merely a planet 
revolving rouad another sun, and carrying with it 
its family of satellites in the shape of planets. When 
we reflect that our own solar system is but as a dot 
in the universe, and that each twinkling star is a 
vast sun, with probably its primary and secondary 
planets, and that those which we can see must be few 
compared with those which we cannot, we become 
lost amidst endless space, and awed at the mighty 
fabric round us. But our wonder is even more 
excited when we hear that there are men who claim 
to know all nature’s Jaws, who draw definite bounds 
between the possible and impossible, and who even 
go so far as to doubt whether any special Providence 
is ruling or has created the worlds. 


THE SECRET OF THE CAFE. 


Everrsopy—that is, everybody that is anybody— 
knows the Café Talleyrand in Regent Street, how 
good it is to dine there, and how much better to dine 
there, if it be possible, at somebody else’s expense. 
Most of us—for we all belong to the Upper Ten 
Thousand, I hope—have dreamy pleasant recollections 
of that Temple of the Palate, very much as Mr 
Alfred Tennyson entertained of the Arabian Nights, 


When the breeze of a joyful dawn blew free 
In the sails of our minority, 


and drove us into heavenly harbours for eating and 
drinking; before the cares of Paterfamilias over- 
shadowed us, and what we had for dinner was decided 
with no reference to what would hash up for the 
children next day. It is not given, indeed, to every 
one to be a poet, and far less a poet-laureate, but we 
have most of us some poetry in our souls, we may 
not all be men of Genius, but we are all, more or 
less, people of Taste. We know the trail of a wood- 
cock served on toast from marrow, I suppose. 

O pleasant ante-chamber through which we used to 
tread to the Salle d’Heliogabalus, with thy thousand 
tapering bottles and double-headed patés for those 
who were content to stand and eat, how unlike any 
pastry-cook’s shop wert thou! What Houris were 
those who stood behind thy counters, and discoursed 
in broken English, better by far than the integral 
tongue as minced veal surpasses the fillet! How 
cool in July days were thy golden-footed marble 
tables—to a gross fancy, not dissimilar to petrified 
Oxford brawn—with their heaped-up ices, and 
‘wafers’ more delicate than the thistle-down! How 
warm in winter were thy brazen stoves! thy soups 
from the beginning to the end—of the Giraffe’s brain 
and Bison’s tail—how comforting and benevolence- 
inspiring! Shall we ever again escape from mutton- 
broth and what they call brown gravy, we wonder, and 
once more experience those—— But this is weak- 
ness, and unworthy of ourselves, 

We remember, then, those little rooms upon the 
left, the purgatories where those who were too proud 
to eat at the counter but yet only came for luncheon 
—bah! how many an excellent dinner’ has that 
foolish intermediate institution thrown away !—were 
wont to look forth with pride upon the rest; and 
then the passage with the aloe-trees in tubs on either 
side, and at the end, the Statue and the Fountain ; 
the former was so out of all proportion to the latter, 
that we used to liken it to some old gentleman who 
had been dining in the Salle rather too freely, and had 
come out thither, in undress, with his finger-glass in 
his hand, with the intention of bathing in it. But the 
Salle itself—the sanctum of the Café Talleyrand—O 


‘give me a golden pen and heaped-up flowers upon 
which to lean,’ or else I dare not paint it! It is no 
task for even a Magnum Bonum to describe that glitter- 
ing hall (of eighty feet by forty), those blissful 
bowers (adapted for any number of guests), the ring 
of peaceful steel, the silvery clash of transverse fork 
and spoon, the clink of crystal, and that velvet tread 
of the innumerable Ganymedes pervading all as sleep 
pervades a dream. What human voices one did hear 
there for the most part swelled the harmony—their 
‘More Moselle,’ or, ‘ Yes, some Curacoa,’ had a certain 
music in them—but, now and then, a gentleman who 
loved good eating and (particularly) good drinking 
‘not wisely but too well;’ would have to be ‘removed’ 
—that is to say, requested to leave the apartment. 

‘The next time you want a dinner, sir,’ our 
head-waiter would on such occasions remark to 
the offending person, ‘you will find it at the Cat 
and Pumpkin round the corner, sir; but not here, sir 
—not here.’ If that gentleman could possibly have 
been anything else than what he was, he would, I 
am confident, have been a bishop. There is a 
beautiful legend extant respecting this dignitary, 
who has been at the Café Talleyrand for three gener- 
ations or so, which I will take the liberty to repeat, 
although it has been current for years, and applied 
falsely to chiefs of other establishments. A gentleman, 
still young, and only melancholy in expression so far 
as itis fashionable to be so, once stepped into the Salle 
d’Heliogabalus, and ordered a Dinner; not a mere 
collection of good dishes, be it understood, but that 
judicious assortment of them which alone is worthy 
of that title. He was dressed to admiration; his 
hair and moustache were miracles of the art of the 
coiffeur ; and his hands were whiter even than the 
waiters’, though he was attended upon by two of the 
most gentlemanly of them, as a man of his distin- 
guished taste deserved to be. 

He began with absinthe, and concluded with a glass of 
eau-de-vie ; and throughout the meal, took the right 
wine in the right place, and plenty of it. The head- 
waiter was so impressed with his judgment that he 
actually came out of his bower, and took the last dish 
away with his own superlative fingers, and the dined 
person acknowledged the attention with a graceful bow. 
It was evident, however, that this excellent judge of 
what was good for him, had but an indifferent diges- 
tion—with such apparent inconsistency are the gifts 
of fortune distributed!—for he sighed heavily when he 
had concluded his repast, and while he was imbibing 
his bottle of claret. Presently he touched the little 
silver bell—or the bell that looks like silver—which 
pertains to every table in the Salle d’Heliogabalus, 
and the waiter was at his elbow before it had 
ceased to tinkle. There was now a mournful in- 
decision in the dined person’s countenance, which, 
in a meaner man, would have signified something 
like intoxication, but it presently disappeared. ‘Bring 
another bottle of claret,’ said he, ‘and be sure that it 
comes from the same bin ;’ and the waiter brought it. 

The gentleman had been four hours dining and 
drinking, when he was heard once more to sigh deeply 
and to tinkle the silver bell again. 

‘Waiter,’ said he, languidly, but with that polite- 
ness to his social inferiors that never deserts a real 
bon-vivant, though gluttons possess it not—‘ waiter, be 
so good as to fetch a policeman.’ 

‘A policeman, sir!’ replied Ganymede. ‘Most cer- 
tainly, sir.” And off he hurried to the head-waiter to 
know what the strange wine was, of which he would 
not have had the guest suppose him ignorant for 
worlds. The head-waiter understood the difficulty at 
once. He procured the gentleman’s bill—it was L.3, 
17s. 6d., as far as I remember, exclusive of attend- 
Te it himself, and got it receipted. 

‘If I understand your last order aright,’ observed 
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he, in his musical whisper, ‘you have no money about 
ou?’ 
: The gentleman nodded blandly. 

‘You have probably left your purse at home ?’ 

* Alas! no; Ihave no home: I am a ruined man, in 
fact; but I have been accustomed to dine well, and 
was determined to do so once again before I was 
locked up for good: that is all.’ 

‘Sir,’ replied our head-waiter, with emotion, ‘I 
sympathise with you*-you are a man who deserves 
a good dinner; and you must permit me to be your 
creditor upon this occasion.’ 

Whether this best of Samaritans ever got reim- 
bursed for that act of charity, I cannot tell; but 
if the esteem of all who know him can repay a man 
for a pecuniary sacrifice, I am sure that our head- 
waiter has been paid in full. 

If the gentleman had taken the eau-de-vie first, and 
the absinthe last, it would, of course, have been a 
different matter. 

But the circumstance which used to awaken our 
young astonishment most respecting the Café Talley- 
rand was this. Once, twice, thrice, ay, half-a-dozen 
times at least, we observed an elderly female dining 
by herself in the Salle d’Heliogabalus, whose appear- 
ance would have certainly led people to imagine 
that she would have found herself infinitely more 
at home at the Cat and Pumpkin. She certainly did 
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Hundred Thousand either. It was no use calling 
her plump, for she was downright fat; nor short, 
for she was unmistakably ‘stumpy;’ while if you 
had said her hair was auburn, you would have told 
a fib. She wore under her bonnet, but yet plainly 
visible, a broad fillet of velvet, with a brooch in it 
almost as big as the cups which jugglers wear on 
their foreheads to catch balls in. She had a loud 
voice too—for the Salle d’Heliogabalus—and asked 
for the dishes she wanted in the most execrable 
French we ever listened to. She also called the 
waiters ‘lads,’ and made them ‘look alive’ whenever 
she considered them to be dilatory. She was the only 
person that our head-waiter—to whom she always 
courtesied when she left the room—could never make 
out, and, indeed, he went in much mysterious fear 
of her. The remarkable thing about her was, that 
she knew how to dine as well as anybody, and 
absolutely sent away some potato-fritters upon 
one occasion as being insufficiently crisp. She pre- 
ferred, too, somewhat outlandish and unusual dishes 
—Soupe & TAigle and Cételettes de la Licorne—over 
which she would smack her lips with a rather obtru- 
sive appreciation. She never ate of the same deli- 
cacy twice; and having discovered that her quotations 
from the carte excited the public merriment, she con- 
fined herself to laying a dumpy finger upon the 
required dish, and saying: ‘ Now, I want some of thet, 
lad, and mind it’s done juicy, and to a turn.’ 

On the first occasion of her visiting the Café Tal- 
leyrand, she excited an immense sensation by taking 
warm ale with her dinner; and would afterwards have 
had a glass of gin and water, if such a sacrilege 
could have been permitted to her in such a place. 
*You’re dear, sir, observed she to the head- 
waiter as she left the Salle—having paid, by the 
by, no less than a shilling’s worth of her bill in the 
copper coinage of the realm—‘you’re uncommon 
dear, that’s certain; but there’s no denying you are 
good.’ There was a great crowd of diners there the 
next day, to see this wonderful woman, but she did 
not appear again for a week or so; and, indeed, a 
considerable interval always elapsed between her 
visits. This secret of the Café gave the Salle 
d’Heliogabalus an additional charm to us for years, 
and was only disclosed to us the other day in the 
most accidental manner. 


We have a godfather—an eminently spiritual person, 
we have no doubt, but not demonstratively so; he was 
chosen by our parents, we fancy, as much because he 
was confirmed in bachelor habits, and had a nice little 
property of his own, as for any other reasons. This 
gentleman dowered us with a silver mug at our bap- 
tism, and a silver fork, and spoon, and knife, as soon as 
we got old enough to use such things; and his benevo- 
lence towards us even now evinces itself in a similar 
fashion. He does not present us with such valuable 
utensils, indeed, any longer, but he gives us the eating 
and drinking for which they were but the conveniences ; 
he supplies us with the end instead of the mean (and 
I hope he will supply us with the ‘ means’ some day); 
he asks us now and then, in short, to partake of a 
thoroughly good dinner. He doesn’t invite our wife, 
because he says that females don’t understand such 
things; and, indeed, we believe she is quite as happy 
(dear love!) with her four darling children at home 
and the cold mutton, as she would be with his five 
courses, and rather unreliable temper. There is no 
show, no parade about our godfather’s dinners what- 
ever. He has no man-cook, nor even a man- 
servant; indeed, his income is not large, only, since 
it is spent entirely upon good living, it of course does 
considerable things in that direction. All those 
stories of his having parted with the sum-total of 
his property to secure a magnificent table as long as 
e lived, are nonsense, and never so much ‘as spoiled 
our appetite at any time. He seldom sends us a 
written invitation—observing that such a course is 
not fair to those who can give him dinners in return— 
but when he meets us accidentally, in the street or 
elsewhere, he is almost certain unctuously to whisper 
something like the following: ‘Charley, my boy, I 
have got some Aylesbury ducks to-day at 6°30, and a 
bit of Severn salmon, Charley; will you come?’ At 
which, of course, we reply: ‘Thank you, my good sir ;’ 
and privately lament that we have taken breakfast. 
The last time this occurred, he was looking very 
miserable. It was a wet day, late in the autumn, and 
he was muffled up to the chin in capes and shawls; 
had goloshes on, and carried an umbrella of immense 
extent, under which he staggered like a ship with too 
much canvas; and yet it seemed he was in want of a 
cab. ‘A cab, Charley,’ groaned he as we met him, in 
our dreadnought overcoat; ‘get me a cab, my boy; 
you don’t know what depends on it.’ Nevertheless, we 
did know what depended upon our pleasing our god- 
father very well, however; so, leaving him under shelter 
of a doorway, we ran off, and brought him back a 
Hansom, into which he bade us step, and carried us 
to his house. 

*O Charley,’ moaned he, and we fancied we saw tears 
steal down his aged cheek as he did so, ‘ there’s a brace 
of grouse dropping to pieces in my larder that must be 
eaten to-day; and dash my buttons, sir’ (he used a 
much stronger expression than that, however), ‘if I 
have not got such a cold that J can’t taste!’ 

It was really quite affecting to see the despair and 
agony of our respected godfather at this misfortune. 
‘It is my opinion,’ continued he, ‘that all doctors are 
most unmitigated humbugs; my medical attendant, 
to whom I have just been for his advice, has informed 
me that nothing can be done, sir, absolutely nothing 
in a case like mine; I must have patience and a mus- 
tard plaster, he says, and in a day or two, forsooth, I 
shall get the use of my palate as before. Heavens! 
as if those grouse would keep a day or two! I tell 
you, they fell from their legs, Sarah informs me, this 
very morning—always keep grouse hanging by their 
legs, young man, and when they drop, it is high time 
to eat em; and the same with peaches—it’s a terrible 
blow, of course; but I am no dog in the manger. You 
shall taste them, my boy, and I will try not to hate 


you for it.’ _|| L 
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We sent home to tell our wife we were engaged out, 
and were shewn into a bedroom to wash our hands. 
Presently, in came our godfather in his shirt-sleeves, 
and with a radiant countenance. ‘ Upon my honour, 
Charley, there is hope still. J tasted the soap—not 
completely, indeed, but enough to know what it was. 
Where’s your soap? No. Gone again, or perhaps 
my soap has a stronger flavour. Why don’t I smell 
instead? Why, b se my olfactory nerves are in 
such a state that I couldn’t tell a polecat from attar 
of roses.’ 

So, hovering upon the border-land of hope, our 
venerable friend came down to the dining-room. 
‘Can't taste the soup,’ cried he angrily—and he had 
got such a cold that he called it soud, poor fellow !— 
‘can’t taste the soub one bit: take my plate away, 
Eliza, instantly. What soub is it, Charley? White 
soub! Of course, it’s white soub; I have got my 
eyes left, though everything else is gone; what sort 
of white soub, man? Palestine! ‘The deuce!’ I 
thought my godfather would have wept, for Palestine 
was his favourite potage. The fish was dismissed in 
a like unsatisfactory manner. ‘ By Job!’ (he meant 
Jove) cried the old gentleman in an ecstasy, ‘I can 
smell those grouse!’ (And, truth to say, he must 
have had a very bad cold, indeed, if he couldn’t.) 
*What fluctuating things these delicate organs of 
ours are! Now—Eliza, shut that door instantly, or 
I give you warning upon the spot—now, be very 
careful, Charley; don’t touch me, don’t excite me, 
don’t do anything to make me sneeze, and I shall 
do yet.’ 

Our godfather ate three helps of grouse in total 
silence, and with tle air of the intensest gratitude 
and appreciation. ‘You're a good fellow, Charley,’ 
cried he, when he had done; ‘I have enjoyed myself 
fifty per cent. better than I had expected to do. Do 
you ever lose your taste when you have a cold?’ 

* No, sir,’ replied we, modestly ; ‘but itis very often 
thrown away upon boiled mutton.’ 

‘Good,’ said my godfather—‘ very good, as an 
application; but you are aware that the idea is not 
original,’ 

And so, as usual at that table, our conversation 
turned upon anecdotes of eating and drinking. 

Then we told him of the secret of the Café Talley- 
rand, and of the vulgar woman who used to dine by 
herself in the Salle d’Heliogabalus. The old gentle- 
man laughed till he cried, and then he sneezed for 
about twenty minutes, after which I thought he 
would never have done blowing his nose. 

‘Dope’ (he meant ‘ Don’t,’ but his cold was dread- 
fully increased by the above exertions), ‘Dope you 
know who thap was? Thap was Thara, down stairb. 
That was my coop Thara, Charley. She never could 
make Soupe a [Aigle nor Cételettes de la Licorne to my 
tathte: and how was she to, poor thib, since she had 
never tathted them good herself? Tho I thent her 
to the Café Talleyrand, and bid her order for her 
dinner whatever things she did not know how to 
coop. She is as good as any man-coop in England 
now. That’s your secret of the Café. No more 
clabet, dank you. My tathte is quite gone again; 
and I am dankful to have had it when I did,’ 


SELF-HELP. 


A wanpy and amusing volume on Self-help, by the 
author of the Life of George Stephenson, has lately 
been published.* Its main value consists in an 
enforcement of the distinct principle, that, unless there 
be stimulus to exertion from within, help is of little 
use, and may in reality be enfeebling and hurtful. 
As a general truth, neither laws nor institutions, 


* Self-help. By Samuel Smiles. London, Murray 1 vol, 12imo. 


neither friends nor acquaintances, neither schools nor 
books, can render any active aid in pushing people 
on. The utmost that anything exterior to ourselves 
can do, is to give us freedom to think and act. The 
want of a proper conviction on this primary point 
leads to much disappointment. How many men 
in a humble position are seen looking for some- 
thing that is to take place by which they are to cut 
a figure, while all the time they are neglecting the 
very means which can alone advance them one way 
or another. ‘It is every day becoming more clearly 
understood,’ says Mr Smiles, ‘that the function of 
government is negative and restrictive; being resolv- 
able principally into protecti protection of life, 
liberty, and property. . . . There is no power of 
law that can make the idle man industrious, the 
thriftless provident, or the drunken sober; though 
every individual can be each and all of these if he 
will, by the exercise of his own free powers of action 
and self-denial.’ j 

A recognition of these truths, however, only comes 
with an awakening intelligence. Just in proportion 
to the ability to think, is the power to act; and it is 
only when this ability has been attained,. that the 
man can be said to be properly developed. Exempted 
in a remarkable manner from official interference, 
and but slightly affected by social considerations, also 
favoured by a healthful and bracing climate, the 
English, as a people, are placed in circumstances 
peculiarly favourable for promoting mental along 
with bodily activity, on which account it seems to be 
very much the fault of the individual if he continues 
doomed to inaction and obscurity. Undoubtedly, not 
a small share of disappointment as regards an advance 
in circumstances, may spring from the want of cour- 
age to encounter a certain hazard. Shrinking from 
taking a step which common sense would appear to 
recommend, a man allows the world to walk over 
him; with all his intelligence, he is found in the end 
of his days precisely in the position in which he ori- 
ginally set out in his career. It is true, all cannot 
reach distinction; but within each of us are faculties 
and tastes susceptible of improvement ; and what is 
clearly desirable, is the wish to make the very best of 
the faculties and tastes with which we are endowed— 
leaving consequences in the hands of Providence. 
Perhaps, not devoid of the wish to do what is right 
in this matter, some commit the mistake of looking 
for sudden and great moves in fortune; whereas, it 
may be learned from a thousand biographies that 
distinction has been attained only by simple means 
through a long course of patient exertion and endur- 
ance. 

We are in the habit of ascribing high accomplish- 
ment in the prosecution of art, science, or literature 
to an inherent faculty called genius, while those who 
seem to have gained distinction through the efficacy 
of this natural gift, uniformly repudiate the notion 
that they are indebted to anything like genius, and 
ascribe their whole success simply to earnest and 
persevering diligence. ‘Some,’ says our author, 
‘have even defined genius to be only common sense 
intensified. A distinguished teacher and president 
of a college spoke of it as the power of making 
efforts. John Foster held it to be the power of 
lighting one’s own fire. Buffon said of genius—it 
is patience. . . . Newton said: “If I have done 
the public any service, it is due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought.” Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was such a believer in the force of industry, that he 
held that excellence in art, “however expressed by 
genius, taste, or the gift of Heaven, may be acquired.” 
Writing to Barry, he said: “Whoever is resolved 
to excel in painting, or indeed any other art, must 
bring all his mind to bear upon that one object from 


the moment that he rises till he goes to bed.” And 
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on another occasion he said: “ Those who are resolved 
to excel must go to their work, willing or unwilling, 
morning, noon, and night: they will find it no play, 
but very hard ljabour.”’ There is truth in these 
remarks of Sir Josliua and others, but probably not 
the whole truth. No doubt, -distinction is not 
obtainable without intense application, but at the 
outset, as one would think, there must be the capacity 
to labour along with the resolute will to overcome 
obstacles—in other words, there must be a quality in 
the mind susceptible of being urged into activity, 
without which a life-long struggle for success may be 
fruitless. Such we assume to be the more correct 
explanation; yet so persistently is it reasserted by 
successful men of alleged genius, that they owe 
everything to labour, that we are entitled to press 
this view of the matter on the attention of youthful 
aspirants. Genius or no genius, all adventitious 
circumstances go for nothing, unless a man sets 
doggedly to work. The art of continuance is indis- 
pensable for proficiency in all arts. Deficient in 
continuance, the cleverest are ‘outstripped in the race 
of life by the diligent, and even the dull.’ 

The bulk of Mr Smiles’s work consists in semi- 
biographic sketches and brief occasional notices of 
persons who have attained to celebrity and fortune 
by self-exertion. Many of his examples are not new, 
but others are less generally known, and the whole 
are grouped in such a way as to furnish very agree- 
able reading. We may select a few of the more novel 
passages. Speaking of tle originally humble circum- 
stances of men of note, reference is made to ‘Michael 
Faraday, the son of a poor blacksmith, who was in 
early life apprenticed to a bookbinder, and worked at 
his trade until he reached his twenty-second year ; 
he now occupies the very first rank as a philosopher, 
excelling even his master, Sir Humphry Davy, in 
the art of lucidly expounding the most difficult and 
abstruse points in natural science. Our author very 
properly remarks that the House of Commons has 
always possessed a number of self-made men. * When 
the late Joseph Brotherton, member for Salford, in 
the course of the discussion on the Ten Hours Bill, 
detailed with true pathos the hardships and fatigues 
to which he had been subjected when working as a 
factory-boy in a cotton-mill, and described the resolu- 
tion which he had then formed, that if ever it was in 
his power, he would endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of that class, Sir James Graham rose 
immediately after him, and declared, amid the cheers 
of the House, that he did not before know that Mr 
Brotherton’s origin had been so humble, but that 
it rendered him more proud than he had ever before 
been of the House of Commons, to think that a person 
risen from that condition should be able to sit side by 
side, on equal terms, with the hereditary gentry of the 

There is a member of the present House of 
Commons whom we have heard introducing his recol- 
lections of past times with the words: “When I was 
working as a weaver-boy at Norwich ;” and there are 
imany more who have sprung from conditions equally 
humble.’ 

In the depths of society, unknown, yet happy in 
the prosecution of departments of science, there must 
be many men of energetic purpose, of whom the 
following is a pleasing example: ‘ Not long ago, Sir 
Roderick Murchison discovered at ‘Thurso, in.the far 
north of Scotland, a profound geologist, in the person 
of a baker there, named Robert Dick. When Sir 
Roderick called upon him at the bakeliouse in which 
he baked and earned his bread, Robert Dick delineated 
to him, by means of flour upon a board, the geogra- 
phical features and geological phenomena of his native 
county, pointing out the imperfections in the existing 
maps, which he had ascertained by travelling over the 
country in his leisure hours. On further inquiry, 


Sir Roderick ascertained that the humble individual 
before him was not only a capital baker and geolo- 
gist, but a first-rate botanist. “I found,” said the 
Director-general of the Geographical Society, “to my 
great humiliation, that this baker knew infinitely 
more of botanical science, ay, ten times more than 
I did; and that there were only some twenty or thirty 
specimens of flowers which he had not collected. 
Some he had obtained as presents, some he had pur- 
chased, but the greater portion had been accumulated 
by his industry, in his native county of Caithness; 
and the specimens were all arranged in the most 
beautiful order, with their scientific names affixed.”’ 
William Smith, the father of English geology, began 
life under circumstances of a kind as adverse as the 
Caithness baker; and his rise was owing altogether 
to diligent application. 

It says not a little for the energy of the English 
character, that young men belonging to the middle, 
and even higher classes, are often seen to be quite as 
anxious to go through hard work, and as enduring, as 
if they had sprung from the humblest parentage. 
Comparatively few persons are aware of the hard 
work habitually gone through by lawyers in good 
practice—men who either born to, or having realised 
a competence, might, if they chose, retire to a life 
of indulgent leisure. Without the capacity and will 
to labour for fifteen or eighteen hours a day, no 
one need ever think of attaining distinction as a 
statesman: ‘Such are Palmerston and Derby, Russell 
and Disraeli, Gladstone and Bulwer. These men 
have had the benefit of no Ten Hours Bill, but have 
often, during the busy season of parliament, worked 
“double shift,” almost day and night. One of the 
most illustrious of such workers in modern times was 
unquestionably the late Sir Robert Peel. He pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree the power of con- 
tinuous intellectual labour, nor did he spare himself. 
His career, indeed, presented a remarkable example 
of how much a man of comparatively moderate powers 
can accomplish by means of assiduous application 
and indefatigable industry. During the forty years 
that he held a seat in parliament, his labours were 
prodigious. He was a most conscientious man, and 
whatever he undertook to do, he did thoroughly.’ 

The most remarkable instance of a prodigiously 
hard-working statesman is that of Lord Brougham, 
who, though now in his eighty-second year, leads as 
laborious a life as he did when he was a young man. 
Applying himself to law, literature, politics, and 
science, he has achieved distinction in them all, 
‘ How he contrived it, has been to many a mystery. 
Once, when Sir Samuel Romilly was requested to 
undertake some new work, he excused himself b 
saying that he had no time, “ but,” he added, “ go wi 
it to that fellow Brougham, he seems to have time for 
everything.” The secret of it was, that he never 
left a minute unemployed; withal, he possessed a 
constitution of iron. When arrived at an age at which 
most men would have retired from the world to enjoy 
their hard-earned leisure, perhaps to doze away their 
time in an easy-chair, Lord Brougham commenced and 
prosecuted a series of elaborate investigations as to 
the laws of light, and he submitted the results to the 
most scientific audiences that Paris and London could 
muster. About the same time, he was passing through 
the press his admirable sketches of the Men of Science 
and Literature of the Reign of George III., and taking 
his full share of the law-business and the political dis- 
cussions in the House of Lords. Sydney Smith once 
recommended him to confine himself to only the trans- 
action of so much business as three strong men could 
get through. But such was Brougham’s love of work 
—long become a habit—that no amount of application 
seems to have been too great for him; and such was 
his love of excellence, that it has been said of him, 
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that if his station in life had been only that of a shoe- 
black, he would never have rested satisfied until he 
had become the best shoeblack in England.’ 

So, also, with Bulwer Lytton, a ceaseless labourer 
a3 a poet, novelist, dramatist, historian, essayist, 
orator, and politician. ‘The industry of Bulwer,’ says 
Mr Smiles, ‘is entitled to all the greater praise, that 
it has been entirely self-imposed. To hunt, and shoot, 
and live at ease—to frequent operas, and clubs, and 
Almack’s, enjoying the variety of London sight- 
seeing, morning-calls, and parliamentary small-talk 
during the “season,” and then off to the country 
mansion, with its well-stocked preserves, and its 
thousand delightful outdoor pleasures—to travel 
abroad, to Paris, Vienna, or Rome—all this is exces- 
sively attractive to a lover of pleasure and a man of 
fortune, and by no means calculated to make a man 
buckle to steady, continuous labour of any kind. Yet 
these pleasures, all within his reach, Bulwer must, as 
compared with men born to similar estate, have denied 
himself in assuming the position and pursuing the 
career of a literary man. Like Byron, his first effort 
was poetical ( Weeds and Wild Flowers), and a failure. 
His second was a novel (Falkland), and it proved a 
failure too. A man of weaker stuff would have 
dropped authorship; but Bulwer had pluck and per- 
severance; so he worked on, determined to succeed. 
He was incessantly industrious, read prodigiously, 
and from failure went courageously onwards to suc- 


Altogether, it is a delightful place to spend an hour in 
a summer rnoon; but in the autumn or winter, 
it must be owned its aspect is rather lugubrious, 
Then the fog steams up from the river, creeping 
from court to court, and enveloping the whole place 
in its dense yellow vapour; the garden is strewn with 
withered leaves, and the breeze sighs piteously through 
the skeleton trees. All day long there are candles 
burning in many of the chambers, and shedding a 
dismal glimmering light for the clerks to scribble 
their papers at ; and the few people who are about loom 
through the mist more like ghosts than substantial 
creatures of flesh and blood. At such a season, one 
may be pardoned for questioning Charles Lamb's dic- 
tum, that ‘the Temple is the most elegant spot in the 
metropolis ;’ and indeed it has claims enough on our 
regard in the thousand-and-one associations of the 
past which cling to its dingy, smoke-grimed walls, 
without insisting on its elegance. At every step you 
come upon some memorial of ‘ the great of old;’ and in 
aramble through its courts, your thoughts are made 
to traverse many ages of our history. As you pace 


the ‘ Round’ of the Temple church, and gaze upon the~ 


cross-legged effigies of the old knights, you are 
involuntarily carried back to the distant days when 
the green fields stretched on either hand down to 
the brink of the stately and then pellucid stream, 
and when the towers of the Temple stood em- 
bowered in trees, a pleasant rural retreat for the 


cess. Pelham followed Falkland within a year, and , monkish warriors, the clank of whose mailed hose 
the remainder of Bulwer’s literary life, now extending you can almost fancy you hear ringing on the pave- 
over a period of thirty years, has been a succession of ment. Or if you are a reader of the old comedies, 
triumphs.’ Little do the ordinary ran of operatives, | you cannot fail to recall the livelier and more bustling 
who toil at the utmost but sixty hours a week, know | scene which the Round used to present when it had 


of the racking mental labour which has been endured 
by those men, of whom Bulwer, Scott, and some other 
popular writers are among the more brilliant examples. 

We cordially recommend Mr Smiles’s interesting 
volume as a present for youth, and as a suitable 
acquisition fur town and village libraries. 


A STROLL THROUGH THE TEMPLE. 


Tue Temple—the dear, dozy, dingy old Temple—not 
Solomon's Temple, nor that of Diana, nor of double- 
headed Janus—but the Temple of the Red-cross 
Knights, the Temple of Chaucer and Spenser, of 
Oliver Goldsmith and Charles Lamb— 


Those bricky towers 
The which on Themmes’ back doth ride, 
Where now the lawyers have their bowers. 


How one’s heart warms towards it! In all the wide 
circumference of London, where will you find such 
another lovable spot? There is a never-failing charm 
in the very contrast which it offers to the streets 
which surround it. There, in the very heart of the great | 
metropolis, on the borders of one of its most thronged | 
highways, stands this little congregation of antique | 


come to serve as a sort of law market-place and 
fashionable lounge. There are the lawyers, each at 
his particular pillar, deep in consultation with his 
clients, or dictating cases to his pupils; under the 
galleries, a busy promenade is going on—some wait- 
ing for friends they have appointed to meet; others 
attracted thither in the hope of picking up some fresh 
gossip of the day, to be retailed with much gusto 
and exaggeration at the evening coffee-house; while 
lounging on the benches, or stalking dismally up and 
down, may be seen some of the ‘ peripatetic philoso- 
phers of the Temple Walk’ (with whom, no doubt, 
a barmecide meal at the table of the ‘ cross-legged 
knights, their hosts,’ was about as much in vogue as @ 
dinner with Duke Humphrey in Paul’s Walk); and 
mingled with these, most probably, one or two choice 
specimens from Alsatia hard by, conspicuous amongst 
the crowd, who give them a wide berth, for their 
shaggy, unkempt locks, greasy jerkins, and ‘long 
scandalous iron swords.’ 
Across the quadrangle, there is Middle Temple 
Hall. It stands to-day much as it stood a couple of 
centuries ago; and when the members of the honour- 
able community to whom it belongs sit down to 
dinner, they sit much as they used to sit in the old 


courts, so still, so drowsy, so inanimate, that coming days—the benches perched at the table on the raised 
upon it, straight from the din and bustle of Fleet platform, and the rest distributed in messes of four 
Street, it seems as if the visitor had suddenly passed | round the hall—but what a change has come over the 
from the actual world into the enchanted confines of | spirit‘of the gathering! On what scenes of wild merry- 
some sleeping palace. The hubbub of the streets is makings must these old rafters have looked down; how 
hushed to a gentle murmur; and the splash of the | they must have trembled and echoed with the din of 
little fountain among the trees, or the pattering feast-day brawls and mad-cap maskings; with the 
of occasional footsteps, only sound _applaase and laughter of the audience that first 
Like hints and echoes of the world , listened to Viola’s touching recital of her love, or 

To spirits folded in the womb. | shook their sides at the ‘most excellent fooling’ of 
Malvolio;* or with the swearing and fighting that 

And then, to crown the whole, there is the garden | arose from the quarrels of the dicing-table, and ren- 
with its fresh green lawn, and trim walks, and the | dered necessary the regulation that no one should 
terrace, with a little summer-house at either end, and carry into the dining-hall any other weapon than a 
benches here and there tempting to repose, and the 


river beyond, sparkling in the sunshine, and all : 
alive with leisurely barges and flitting steam-boats. | we: _ = aga acted here in 1601-2, so far as we know, 
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dagger or knife with which to cut his meat. For- 
merly, according to Fortescue, a student of the Inn 
was not only inducted into the mysteries of the law, 
but was taught ‘ to dance, to sing, and play on instru- 
ments on ferial-days, and to study divinity on the 
festivals.’ Lord Chancellor Davies, when an ‘utter’ 
barrister, spent his leisure in the composition of a 
couple of poems, one on The Art of Dancing, in which 
we suppose le was a proficient; and the other on 
The Immortality of the Soul. Indeed, in those days it 
would seem to have been as indispensable that the 
occupants of the bench should have a graceful carriage 
in the dance, and be able to lead off with credit a 
Christmas brawl, as that they should be well up in 
the rules and precedents of legal lore. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, we know, was one of the best dancers of his 
time, and practised his steps to some purpose, 
according to the scandalous chronicle of that period : 

His bushy beard and shoe-strings green, 

His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


For the lover of literature, the Temple has a special 
attraction, from the number of eminent writers who 
frequented it, and with whose memories it is indis- 
solubly associated. With the old dramatists, it was 
a favourite place of residence. Beaumont (of the 
famous playwright firm), Ford, Marston, Southerne, 
Wycherley—up whose stairs the Duchess of Cleve- 
land is said to have been seen tripping disguised as a 
milliner—and Congreve, are all stated to have had 
chambers there. Fielding, too, was a resident for a 
short time at the outset of his career in the metro- 
polis ; and we can fancy him ‘with inked ruffles anda 
wet towel round his head, dashing off articles at mid- 
night for the Covent Garden Journal, with the printer’s 
boy asleep in the passage.’ Everybody knows Dr 
Johnson’s staircase in Inner Temple Lane, and must 
have rejoiced that the alterations in that quarter are 
not to interfere with the rooms where the ‘giant had 
his den.’ It is pleasant to fancy the ponderous old 
man rolling down the lane to his chambers, religiously 
touching all the posts on his way, and carefully pick- 
ing up the scraps of orange-peel. Boswell had lodgings 
hard by in Farrar’s Buildings, at the foot of the lane. 
Somewhere in the Temple—Mr Southey tells us only 
that it was in an airy situation—Cowper lived for 
some dozen of years, which he used afterwards to 
say, in his morbid way, were spent in an ‘ uninter- 
rupted course of sinful indulgence.’ It was during 
his residence in the ‘Temple, that one dull November 
day, in a fit of religious melancholy, he attempted 
suicide, first resolving to take laudanum, but having 
the cup a score of times twitched away from his lips 
by some invisible hand; and then to hang himself 
with his garter, which, tied to the top of his bed, 
slipped off one time, and broke it down the next, and 
being the third time fastened to the angle of the door, 
kept him suspended till he became unconscious, but 
snapped before death ensued. 

But of all the names associated with the Temple, 
there are none which one likes better to connect it 
with than those of Goldsmith and Lamb, the two 
kindliest and most lovable writers in the whole range 
of our republic of letters. Goldsmith resided there 
from 1764 to the day of his death, and during that 
time changed his lodgings three times. He came first 
to a humble garret in the library staircase in Garden 
Court, which he shared with Jeffs, the butler of the 
Temple. The next year he did shift to better 
chambers, a story lower down, in the same stair- 
ease ; and it was there Parson Scott, Lord Sandwich’s 
chaplain, called on him to bargain for his services 
as a government pamphleteer. Goldsmith was then 
forty years of age, had written The Traveller and The 


Vicar of Wakefield, and was yet forced to drudge at 
the meanest, worst-paid journey-work for the book- 
sellers, to save himself from starving in ‘ the streets, 
where Butler and Otway starved before him.’ ‘ And 
yet, would you believe it,’ Parson Scott used to say, 
‘he was so absurd as to answer: “I can earn as much 
as will supply my wants without writing for any 
party ;” and so I left him in his garret.’ 

The success of the Good-natured Man enabled him 
to purchase a suite of rooms in Brick Court, at No. 2, 
up two pair of stairs. In the flat below, Mr Black- 
stone, busy with the fourth volume of his Comment- 
aries, was sadly put about with the racket carried on 
at nights above his head. One Monday, in April 1774, 
there was a cluster of mourners on the staircase— 
needy Irish adventurers, and miserable outcast women 
—weeping for the early death of the tender-hearted 
man, who never forgot, amidst the pressure of his 
own griefs and difficulties, to be kind and charitable. 

‘Cheerful Crown Office Row,’ facing the gardens, 
was the place of Charles Lamb’s ‘ kindly engendure,’ 
and there he spent the first seven years of his life, 
playing about the quaint old courts, and gazing with 
reverence at the solemn benchers as they took their 
afternoon promenade on the terrace. It is not diffi- 
cult to trace the influence upon his mind of this early 
residence in such a spot in the tone and character of 
many of his essays. Afterwards, in his middle age, 
he came back to the Temple, and iived with his sister 
in Inner ‘Temple Lane, where he spent some of the 
happiest days of his life, and where those glorious 
Wednesday-evening gatherings used to be held, which 
Hazlitt and Talfourd give such glowing descriptions 
of, as rivalling in intellectual enjoyment the aristo- 
cratic réunions of Holland House. 

Call the Temple dingy, nay, as dismal as you like. 
But what though it is? Its shades are hallowed by 
association with the authors of the Vicar of Goldsmith 
and Elia’s Essays; and the pleasant memories of two 
such men are sufficient to make a sunshine anywhere. 


THE VISION OF DAVID. 


My waking soul flew to my God and my King 

When the Morn on the mountain unfolded her wing ; 

I longed for His smile, and I asked for the boon 

When my bosom beat high in the fulness of noon ; 

My prayer left the world on the gold-wingéd ray, 

When my muffled heart followed dead Evening away, 
. When life moved as softly as dew on the sod, 

The pinions of Night bore my spirit to God. 


I saw in my vision the book of despair, 

And the sins the Omniscient had chronicled there, 

His arrows of judgment, the bow of His might 

For the robber of life and the hater of light; 

My /ear-stricken wing would have fallen from above, 

But I struck in my terror the door of His love ; 

There wildly 1 dashed till He lifted its bars, 

And my spirit sang praise in His temple of stars. 
R. R. 


On Saturday, the 7th of January 1860, will be commenced 
in this Journal, 
A STORY, entitled 
THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, AND WHAT 
BECAME OF THEM. 


By JAMES PAYN, 
AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES AND SKETCHES, &c. &c. 
To be continued every week until completed. 
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